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on more advantageous terms to his lordship. Y’er pre- 
sent payments, arable and meadow land together, average 
something about two pounds five or six per acre.” 
“ Yes,” replied Leslie, “ always paid to the hour.” 
“ And if it please ye, sir,” said the good dame, “ when 
his lordship was down here he made us a faithful pro- 
mise, on the honour of a gentleman, that he’d renew the 
lease on the same terms, in consideration of the money 
and pains my husband bestowed on the land.” 
The agent turned his iittle gray eye sharply on the 
honest creature, and gave a grunt, that was less a laugh 
than a note of preparation for one, observing, “ May-be 
he’s lost his memory ; for there, Mr. Leslie, is the propo- 
sal he ordered me to make (he threw a sheet of folded 
foolscap on the table), so you may take it or lave it.” 
He was preparing to quit the cottage, when his eye 
glanced on a basket of turkey eggs, that Annie had ar- 
ranged to set under a favourite hen. ‘ What fine eggs!” 
he exclaimed ; “ I’ll take two or three to show my wife.” 
And, one after another, he deposited all the poor girl’s 
embryo chickens in his capacious pockets. 
Leslie, really aroused by the barefaced impudence of 
the act, was starting forward to prevent it, when his wife 
laid her hand on his arm; not that she did not sorrow 
after the spoil, but she had a point to gain. 
“« May-be, sir, ye’d jist tell me the laird’s present ad- 
dress ; Annie, put it down on that bit paper.” 
“Tell his address!—any thing ye have to say must 
be to me, good woman. And so ye write, pretty one; I 
wonder what is the use of taaching such girls as you to 
write: but ye’re up to love-letters before this; ay, ay, 
ye’ll make the best of y’er black eyes, my dear!” With 
this insulting speech, the low man in power left the cot- 
tage. 
Bitter was the anguish felt by that little party. The 
father sat, his hands supporting his head, his eyes fixed 
on the exorbitant demand the agent had left upon his 
table ; large tears passed slowly down Annie’s cheek ; 


and, if the poor mother suffered less than the others, it}came upon him ; then the last scene at the cottage was 


was because she talked more. 


“ Dinna be cast doon, Robert,” said she, at last, to her }sweeter look, in the hay meadow, when he cut off the 
husband ; “ ye hae nae reason, even if he ask sae much |curling braid of hair which doubtless rested on his bosom 
money as ye say, as a premium, forbye other matters ;]in all his wanderings. 
why, there are as gude farms elsewhere, and landlords |mory by gazing on it, in the clear moonlight, during the 


that look after their tenants themselves. Oh, that wicked, 


wicked wretch !—to see him pocket the eggs—and his | him. 


speech to my poor Annie !” 
“ My darling girl !” exclaimed the father, pressing his 


daughter to his bosom, where he held her long and|he may not express, must feel, the elevating yet gentle 
influence of herb, and flower, and tree. 

It was almost impossible for Leslie to accede to the |have I heard the ploughman suspend his whistle to listen 
terms demanded: four pounds an acre for the farm, a}to that of the melodious blackbird ; and well do I remem- 
heavy fine, and both duty-work, and duty-provisions, re-|ber the beautiful expression of one of my humblest neigh- 
bours, when, resting on his hay-fork, he had silently 
“ Dinna think o’t, Robert,” repeated the dame, “ we'll] watched the sun as it set over a country glowing in its 
If ye keep it|red and golden light, “ It is very grand, yet hard to look 
But the farmer’s heart |upon,” said he, “one can almost think it God's hely 
yearned to every blade of grass that had grown beneath | throne.” 


anxiously. 


quired in abundance. 


go elsewhere, and find better treatment. 
at that rate we shall all starve.” 


his eye: he hoped to frustrate the intended evil, and yet 
keep the land. His crops had been prosperous, his cattle |< 
healthy; then, his neighbours, when, through Alick’s |‘ 


agency, they found how matters stood, had, with the|ye now,) that times are turned bad with the Leslies ; 
genuine Irish feeling that shines more brightly in ad-|there has been a dale of underhand work by my lord’s 


versity than in prosperity, come forward, affectionately |: 
tendering their services. 
fardin,” said the kind-hearted mower; “I’m half my |! 
time idle, and I may jist as well be doing something for 


you as nothing for myself; so don’t trouble about it, sir,!come and gone, and much sorrow was in the cottage of 
Robert Leslie. 

Then came “ Nelly the Picker,” as the spokeswoman jened corner of his little parlour, the very atmosphere of 
of all her sisterhood. “Don’t think of laving us, Mrs.]which appeared clouded ; the dame stood at the open 
Leslie, ma’am, sure every one of us ‘ill come as usual,|casement, against which Annie reclined more like a 
but widout fee or reward, excipt the heart love, and do|stiffened corpse than a breathing woman. Andrew Fur- 
twice as much for that as for the dirty money ; and I’ll}long was seated also at a table, looking earnestly on the 
go bail the pratees will be as well picked, and the corn] passing scene. 


dear; we like to have ye among us.” 


as well reaped, bound, and stacked, as iver. Sure, though 


Ue 


aches for the poor thing; for her mother is set upon her 
“ Sure, the cutting the hay need niver cost ye a brass}marrying Andrew Furlong, which she has no mind in 


and modern date, which were all at Leslie’s service, to 
pay the premium required by the agent for the renewal 
of the lease. This last favour, however, the worthy 
farmer would not even hear of; he therefore sold a great 
part of his stock, and, to the annoyance of the agent, ob- 
tained the lease. From this circumstance, he might be 
said to triumph over the machinations of his enemy ; 
but matters soon changed sadly: the family was as in- 
dustrious as ever; the same steady perseverance on the 
farmer’s part; the same bustle and unwearying activity 
on that of the good dame; and, though poor Aunnie’s 
cheek was more pale, and her eyes less bright, yet did 
she unceasingly labour in and out of their small dwell- 
ing. Notwithstanding all these exertions, the next sea- 
son was a bad one: their sheep fell off in the rot, their 
pigs had the measles, their chickens the pip, and two of 
their cows died in cali. Never did circumstances in the 
little space of six months undergo so great a change. 
Leslie’s silence amounted almost to sullenness; his wite 
talked much of their ill fortune; Annie said nothing ; 
but her step had lost its elasticity, her figure its grace, 
and her voice seldom trolled the joyous, or even the 
mournful, songs of her native land in the elder-bower, 
that, before the departure of James M‘Cleary, had rung 
again and again, with merry laughter and music. 
James never returned after that unfortunate evening ; 
and his mother had only twice heard from him since his 
absence : his letters were brief—‘* He had gone,” he said, 
“to sea, to enable him to learn something, and to forget 
much.” His mother and younger brother managed the 
farm with much skill and attcution during his absence. 
No token, no word of her whom he had doatingly loved, 
appeared in his letters. It was evident that he tried to 
think of her as a heartless, jilting woman, unworthy to 
possess the affections of a sensible man; but there must 
have been times when the remembrance of her full 
beauty, of her frank and generous temper, of her many 
acts of charity (and in those she was never capricious), 


forgotten, and he remembered alone her sweet voice, and 


And then he refreshed his me- 


night watches, when only the eye of heaven was upon 
Let not any one imagine that such love is too re- 
fined to throb in a peasant’s bosom ; trust me, it is not. 
The being who lives ainid the beanties of nature, although 


Many a time 


The last letter that reached our sailor. friend contained, 
amongst others of similar import, the following passage : 
*Ye’ll be sorry to hear, James, (though it’s nothing to 


agent; and the girl’s got a cold dismal look. My heart 


ife to.” 
Gale-day (as the rent-day is called in Ireland) had 


In the grey twilight he sat in a dark- 


and if the Lord Almighty has pleased to take it frae 
us, it’s na reason why you should forget how ye were 
still foremost in y’er parents’ love.” 

Annie answered nothing. 

* Speak to her, Roberi,” said Mrs. Leslie, “ she disna 
mind me noo.” 

Annie raised her eyes reproachfully to her mother's 
face. The farmer came forward,—he kissed the mar- 
ble brow of his pale child, and she rested her head on 
his shoulder. As he turned towards her she whispered, 
* Ts all indeed as bad as mother says?” 

“ Even so,” was his reply, “ unless something be 
done, to-morrow we shall have no home. Annie, it is 
to shield you I think of this; my delicate, fading flower, 
how could you labour as a hired servant?) And—God 
in his mercy look upon us !—I should not be able to find 
a roof to shelter my only child.” 

“ My bairn,”’ again commenced Mrs. Leslie, “ sure 
the mother that gave ye birth can wish for naething sae 
much as y’er well-doing. And sure sic a man as Mais- 
ter Furlong could na fail to make ye happy. All the 
goud y’er faither wants he will g*ie us noo, trusting to his 
bare word ; to-morrow, and it will be too late ;—all these 
things sauld—the sneers of that bitter man—the scorn 
(for poverty is aye scorned) of a canld warld—and, 
may-be, y’er faither in a lanely prison ; eh, ehild—what 
could ye do for him then ?” 

** Mother !” exclaimed the girl, starting with convul- 
sive motion from her father’s shoulder ; “ say no more; 
here—a promise is all he watts to prevent this—here 
is my hand—give it where you please.” She stretched 
out her arm to its full Jength—it was rigid as iron, 
Furlong advanced to take it, and whether Leslie would 
have permitted such a troth-plight or not cannot now 
be ascertained, for the long form of Alick the traveller 
stalked abruptly into the room. 

“ Asy, asy, for God’s suke!—put up y’er hand, Miss 
Annie, dear; keep your sate, I beg, Mr. Furlong; no 
reason in life for y’er rising; all of you be asy, Will 
nobody quiet that woman, for God’s sake ?” he continu- 
ed, seeing that the dame was, naturally enough, angry at 
this intrusion ; “ first let me say my say and be off, for 
sorra a minute have I to waste upon ye. Robert Leslie, 
by name, did’nt 1, onst upon a time, tell ye trath ?— 
and a sore hearing it was, sure cnough. Well thin, I 
tell ye it again, and if it’s not true, why ye may hang 
me as high as Howth ;—don’t let y’er daughter mum 
herself away after that fashion. Mister Furlong. ye’re 
i kind-hearted man, so ye are, and many a bit an’ a sup 
have ye bestowed upon me and the baste—thank ye 
kindly for that same—but yarra a much sense yo have, 
or ye wouldn’t be looking after empty nuts :—what the 
divil would be the good o’ the hand o’ that cratur, wid- 
out her heart? And that ye’ll niver have. Mistress 
Leslie, ma’am, honey, don’t be after blowing me up ;— 
now jist think—sure I know that ye left the bonny hil.s 


and the sweet-scented broom of Scotland, to marry that 


Englishmen. And ye mind the beautiful song that ye 
sing far before any one | ever heard—abont loving in 
youth, and thin climbing the hill, and thin sleeping at 


the fut of it--Jolin Anderson, ye call it: would'nt ye 
rather have y’er heart's first love, though he’s ould and 
gray now, than a king upon his throne? 
that touches ye! 
the mother’s feel in her ? 
don’t any of ye make her promise to-night; ye’ll bless 
me for this, even you, Mister Andrew, by to-morrow 
sunset; promise, Robert Leslie!” 


Ay, woman, 
And do ye think she hasn't some o° 
Now, Mister Leslie, don*t— 


“ You told me truth before,” said the bewildered 


wan, “ and I have no right to doubt you now—f do 
promise.”"—Alick strode out of the cottage; Andrew 
followed, like an enraged turkey-cock, and the family 
were left again in solitude. 
man had affected Mrs. Lestie deeply : she had traly fan- 
cied she was seeking her child’s happiness ; and, perhaps 
for the first time, she remembered how miserable she 
“ Haven’t ye seen,” said the mother, “ haven’t ye] would have been with any other husband than “ her 


The words of the fisher- 


we didn’t much like ye at first, hasn’t Miss Annie grown seen, Annie, the misery that’s come upon us, entirely} ain gude-man,” 


among us, born as she is on the sod, and a credit to it by my advice being no minded? 


too, God be praised.” t 


And are ye goin’ 


I, Annie,” |‘ 
frozen in my veins—now rushing through them with 
fearful rapidity—~and, as my head rested on my poor 


The little family passed the night almost in the very 


amely to sce us turned out o’ house and hame, when} extremity of despair, * Such,” said Leslie afterwards, 
_ These were all very gratifying instances of pure and|we have na the means of getting anither ? 
simple affection : indeed, even Arthur Furlong forgot his}she continued, ‘* am a’maist past ony labour ; ah, my 
somerset in the cabbage-bed, and posted down to the farm | bonny bairn, it was for you we worked—for you we toil. 


‘as I could not pass again; for the blood now fe!t as if 








with his stocking full of gold and silver coins, of ancient Jed ; y’er faither an’ me had but the one heart in that ;} wife’s shoulder, the throbbing of my bursting temples 
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ANNIE LESLIE. 








but echoed the beating of her agitated heart.” ‘The 
early light of morning found Annie in a heavy sleep; 
and the mid-day sun glowed as brightly as if it jilumin- 
ed the pathway of princes, on three or four ill-looking 
men who entered the dwelling of the farmer. Their 
business was soon commenced—it was a work of heart- 
sickening desolation, On Annie's pure and simple bed 
sat one of the officials, noting down each article in the 
apartment, Leslie, his arms folded, his lips compressed, 
his forehead gathered in heavy wrinkles over bis brow, 
stood firmly in the centre of the room, Mrs. Leslie 
sat, her face covered with her apron—which was soon 
saturated by her tears, and poor little Phillis crouched 
beneath her chair ;—Annie clung to her father's arm; 
her energies were roused as she feelingly appealed to 
the heurtless executors of the law. What increased the 
wretchedness of the scene was the presence of Mr. 
Muley himself, who seemed to exult over the misery of 
his victims. He was not, however, to have it all his own 
way; several of the more spirited neighbours assembled, 
and forgot their own interests in their anxiety for the 
Leslies. One young fellow entered, waving his shilelah, 
and swearing, in no measured terms, that “ he’d spill 
the last drop of his heart’s blood afore a finger should 
be luid on a single scrap in the house.” ‘The agent’s 
scow! changed into a sneer as he pointed to the docu- 
ment he held in his hand. This, however, was no argu- 
ment to satisfy our Irish champion; and in truth 
matters would have taken a serious turn, but for the 
prompt interference of an old man, who held back the 
arms of the young hero. ‘The door was crowded by the 
sympathising peasantry ; some, by tears, and many by 
deep and awful execcrations, testified their abhorrence of 
the man “ dressed in a little brief authority.” “ Oh!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Leslie, “ Oi! that I had never lived to 
seo this day of ruin and disgrace! Oh! Annie, you 
let it come to ig 

“ Hold, woman!’ exclaimed her husband, “ remein- 
ber what we repeated last night to each other ; remem- 
ber how we prayed, when this puor child was slceping 
as in the slecp of death; remember how we both be- 
thought of the fair names of our parents ; how you 
told me of the men of your kin who fought for their 
faith among your native Scotish hills ; and my own an- 
cestors, who left their possessions and distant lands for 
conscience’ sake! Oh, woman, Janet, remember the 
words, * yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, nor 
his seed begging bread.’” 

Doubtless Mrs. Leslie felt in their full force these 
siveet sounds of consolation ;—again she hid her face 
and wept. It is in the time of affliction that the words 
of Scripture pour balm upon the wounded spirit; in the 
world’s turmoil they are often unhappily forgotten ; but 
in sorrow they are sought for, even as the hart seeketh 
for the water-brooks. 

The usually placid farmer had scarcely given vent to 
this extraordinary burst of feeling, when there was a 
bustle outside the door, which was specdily accounted 
for. A post-chaise ! rattling down the lane, and stop- 
ping suddenly opposite the little green gate: from off 
the crazy bar, propped upon two rusty supporters in 
front of the ereaking vehicle, sprang our old friend, 
Alick the traveller :—* Huzza! huzza, boys! Ould Ire- 
Jand for over! Och! but the bones of me are in smith- 
reens from the shaking. Huzza for justice! Boys, dear, 
won't ye give one shout fur justice ?—'tisn’t often it trou- 
bles ye—Och! stand out o’ my way, for I’m dancing 
mad! Och! by St. Patrick!—Stand back, ye pack o’ 
bogtrotters, till I see the meeting. Och! love is the life 
of a nate—Och ! my heart’s as big as a whale!” 

While honest Alick was indulging in these and many 
similar exclamations, capering, snapping his fingers, 
jumping (to use his own expression) “sky-high,” and 
shouting, singing, and sweering, with might and main, 
two persons had descended from the carriage. One, a 
tall, slight, gentlemanly man, fashionably enveloped in 
a far travelling cloak ; the other a jovial sailor, whose 
handsome face was expressive of the deepest anxiety 
and feeling. 

The sailor was James M'Cleary ; the genuleman—but 
I must carry my story decorously onward. 

Poor Annie! she had suffered too much to coquet it 
again. Whether she fainted or not I do not recollect ; 
but this | know, that she leaned her weeping face upon 
James’s shoulder; and that the expression of his coun. 
tenance varied to an almost ludicrous degree :—now 
beaming with love and tenderness as he looked upon 
the maiden—now speaking of * death and destruction” 
to the crest-fallen ugent. The gentleman stood for a 
moment wondering at every body, and every body won- 
dering at him. At last, in a firm yoice he said, “ I stop 





this proceeding ; and I order you (and he fixed a wither- 
ing glance upon Maley)—I do not recollect your name, 
although I am perfectly acquainted with your nature— 
[ order you, sir, to leave this cottage ; elsewhere you shal! 
account for your conduct.” | Maley sank into his native 
insignificance in an instant; but then impudence, the 
bandmaid of knavery, came to his assistance : pulling 
down his wig with one hand, and holding his spectacles 
on his ugly red snub nose with the other, he advanced 
to where the gentleman stood, and peering up to his 
face, while the other eyed him as an eagle would a vile 
carrion crow, enquired, with a quivering lip, that ill as- 
sorted with his words’ bravery,—* And who the devil 
are you, sir, who interferes in what doesn’t by any man. 
ner of means concern you?” 

“ As you wish to know, sir,” replied the gentleman, 
removing his hat and looking kindly around on the pea- 
sants, “ I am brother to your landlord!” Oh, for Wil- 
kie, to paint the serio-comic effect of that little minute! 
—the look of abashed villany—the glorious fecling that 
suffused the honest farmer’s countenance—the uplifted 
hands and ejaculations of Mrs. Leslie—the joyous face 
of Annie, glistening all over with smiles and tears—the 
hearty honest, shout of the villagers—and even the 
merry bark of little Phillis;—then Alick, striding up 
to the late man of power, his long back curved into a 
humiliated bend, his hand and arm fully extended, his 
right foot a little advanved, while his features varied 
from the most contemptuous and satirical expression to 
one of broad and gratified humour, addressed him, with 
mock reverence: “ Mister Maley, sir, will ye allow me 
(as the gintry say) the pleasure to see ye out; it’s your 
turn now, ould boy, though ye don’t know a fluke from 
a jacky-dorey.” 

“ Sir—my lord,” stammered out the crest-fallen vil. 
lain, “ I don’t really know what is meant, I acted for 
the best—for his lordship’s interest.” 

“Peace, man!” interrupted the gentleman ; “ I do 
not wish to expose you; there is my brother’s letter : 
to-morrow I will sce you at his house, where his servants 
are now preparing for my recepticn.” The man and 
his minions shrunk away as well and as quictly as they 
could ; and the Leslies had now time to wonder how all 
this change had been brought about ; the neighbours 
lingering around the door, with a pardonable curiosity, 
to “ see the last of it.” 

“Ye may thank that gentleman for it all,” said 
James ; “ besides being brother to the landlord, I had 
the honour to sarve under him, in as brave a ship as 
ever stept the sea; and ye mind when matters were 
going hard here, Alick (God for ever bless him for it !) 
turned to at the pen and wrote me every particular, and 
all about the agent’s wickedness ; and (may I say it, 
Annie, now ?) y’er love for me : and how out o’ divilment 
he sent the ould man to make love to you that sorrow- 
ful evening—when I went away—and then put me up 
to catch him ; little thinking how the jealousy would 
drive me mad ; well, his honour, the captain had no pride 
in him”— 

“Stop, my brave lad, towards you I could have none,” 
exclaimed the generous officer ; “ where the battle raged 
the most, you were at my side ; and when, in boarding 
the Frenchman, | was almost nailed to the deck, you— 
you rushed forward, and amid death and danger bore 
me, sadly wounded, in your arms, back to my gallant 
ship.’ He extended his hand to the young Irishman, 
who pressed it respectfully to his lips. “ To see the 
like o’? that now,” said Alick, “ to see him shaking 
hands with one that’s as good as a lurd!’’—* I held 
frequent conversations with my brave friend,” con- 
tinued the captain, “and at length he enlightened me 
as to the treatment my brother’s tenants experienced 
from the agent, and I am come down to see justice cone 
to all, who I regret to find have suffered trom the ill 
effects of the absentee system. Miss Leslie, | am sorry 
to lose so good a sailor, but I only increase my number 
of friends when I resign James M‘Cleary to his rightful 
owner.” 

“Och! my dears,” exclaimed Alick ; “ it’s as good 
as a play—a beautiful play : and there’s honest Andrew 
coming over ; don’t toss him in the cabbage-bed, James, 
honey, this time. And, James, dear, there’s your-ould 
mother running up the lane,—well, ould as she is, she 
bates Andrew at the step. Och! Miss Annie, don’t be 
looking down after that fashion. And, sir, my lord, it 
y’er honour plases, ye won't forget the little bit of ground 
for the baste.” 

“ Every thing I have promised I will perform,” said 
the young man as he withdrew ; an example that I must 
follow, assuring all who read my story that, however 





strange it may appear, Annie made an excellent wife, 





never flirted the least bit in the world, except with her 
husband ; and practically remembered her father's wise 
and favourite text—“ J have been young and now am 
old, yet have Inot seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed 
begging bread.” 





From the Londoa Metropolitan. 


Hreva the Fearless, 


THE BLACK BUCCANEER OF BARBADOES. 





During the years 1810 and 1811, I possessed a tolera- 
bly good berth on board the “ Fire Fly,” a new schooner, 
mounting twelve guns, eight nines, and four six-pounders. 
She was a remarkably fine vessel, sharp in the bows, a 
splendid sailer, and of the most exquisite mould that I 
think I have ever seen. Her run from stem to stern 
was in such perfect good taste, and there was sucha 
proportionate, yet almost imperceptible rise in her quar- 
ter-ceck and forecastle, which added to the clegant and 
symmetrical form of her hull, the delicate tapering of 
her upper spars, the tautness and exactitude of her 
standing and running rigging, and the neatness of her 
general trim, excited an astonishing degree of pleasure 
and admiration in the eyes of every real sailor that 
looked upon her. Our station during these two years 
was the West Indies. 

We sailed from Kingston on the 17th of October, 
1810, and stood away to the south-eastward, with a 
bright azure sky and a smooth sea. Our cruise was to 
be one of six months, between eight and thirty-four de- 
grees of N. latitude, and forty and seventy of W. longi- 
tude, and we were amply provided with every thing 
that might be necessary. Our craft had been newly 
coppered, ard, with fresh paint and bunting flying, we 
made a most gallant appearance in going out of the 
harbour. 

About this time, a pirate, unusually fortunate and au- 
dacious, had chose to make the West Indian seas the 
scene of his depredations. A great many heavily laden 
ships of all nations, and from all parts of the worlds, 
fell into his hands. ‘The crews were generally treated 
in the most barbarous manner; often their lives werc 
sacrificed, or they were subjected to the most cruel tor- 
tures. 

This rascal was known throughout the islands by the 
name of the “ Black Buccaneer of Barbadoes;” that 
fanciful piece of alliteration having been assigned to 
hin, first, because he was born in that island, and next, 
because his distinguishing colours were sable. His 
mode of proceeding was this: under the flag of some 
friendly nation, he used to decoy every vessel that he 
thought he could master into his power, then, when 
they wero alongside of him, down went his assumed 
ensign, and up went his own black bunting. The con- 
flict was seldom of long duration: of boarding he was 
very fond, and at it very expert. A thousand varying 
statements were made of his vessel and force. By 
some, the former was described as a large schooner, car- 
rying eighteen guns; by others, as a powerful brig of 
twenty ; and again, as a small frigate of four and twenty. 
His crew was computed at between two and three hun- 
dred, and some even went so far as to make it amount 
toa much larger number. However, all agreed that he 
was a most bloody and truculent fellow, and that his 
vessel was one of the fustest sailers known. Many in- 
sisted that no man would be suffered to infest the ocean 
with such daring impunity, and to defy the power of 
the law with such barefaced effrontery, unless protected 
by some evil spell. Some even rumoured that he had 
disposed of his soul to the evil one, in consideration of 
his protection, or hinted that he wag tho very devil bim- 
self, in propria persona. His nom de guerre, of “ Freya 
the Fearless,” added to the general terror ; and the fact 
strongly asserted to, by the way, that one day ho was 
seen twenty leagues to the castward of the Bermudas, 
in a heavy squall, with his main-topmast down, and in 
a most perilous cundition, and the same evening run- 
ning between Guadaloupe and Dominica, corroborated 
the reports of that mystical character which had so 
readily been assigned to him. 

I was told, when in Jamaica, by a person who knew 
him well, that he was a Spanish creole, of gigantic sta- 
ture and fierce aspect ; that his crew was composed 0 
refugees, and vile characters, of all nations ; men, whose 
crimes or violent dispositions had exiled them from their 
several countries, to the amount of one hundred and 
ninety, or two hundred, and that knowing, wore they 
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caught, gibbets and ropes would be their only greeting | better than you should be. 


on reaching the shore, they were fierce and desperate 
to the last degree. 


that no reliance could be placed on them. We went 
off, notwithstanding, with no small expectation of com- 
ing up with, taking, and bringing him into port. 


After two days’ sail, with a smart breeze at N.N.W.,|loose the guns.” 


before which we made good way. the wind chopped 
round to the east, and after much fluctuation settled in 
the N. E. by E. Towards the evening of the 20th, a 
dense bank of rainy, blue clouds, rose majestically to 
the windward, picturing that quarter of the ocean of an 
inky hue, and marking out the horizon with its white 
spray with great distinctness. The breoze began to flag 
and grow capricious, and scemed inclined to blow up 
into a gule, so our top-gallant clew-lines were manned, 
and the royal yards shut down on deck. 


The night was as dark as pitch. The wind had gone 
down, and left us with heaps of heavy vapour right over 
head. The moon was struggling hard among groups 
of ragged clouds and cold grey mists, but every now 
and then a long ané sclitary pale beam would burst out, 
and light up a strip of sea in the distance, showing us 
the tumbling waves, gleaming and flashing like liquid 
silver, and then it would fade gradually away, and ap- 
pear quite unexpectedly in another place. The dull 
glimmering of the sky, and the heavy, monotonous 
sound of the sea, dashing up against the bows and cut- 
water, had a lulling effect upon the senses of all on deck. 


About ten o'clock, the look-out on our starboard-bow 
thought he saw something like a speck in the south- 
westward, and communicated his discovery to Peter 
Luff, the officer of the watch. While he was speaking, 
a man stationed in the fore-top sung out, *“ Sail ho!” 

“* Where away ?” 

“ Right on our lee bow, sir,” returned the man. 

“ What kind of craft is she ?” 

“ I can’t distinguish, sir. While you were speaking, 
a heap of mists drove smack before her.” 

Of course, we were all bustle immediately. Just as 
I jumped hastily on deck, a misty moonbeam glanced 
out from a silvery break, in one of the clouds to leeward, 
about two cables’ length ahead of the Fire Fly, and 
glided along the heaving expanse of water right in the 
stranger's direction. We looked out with impatience 
as it sailed along, till at last it settled upon him, and 
lighting up the sea in its immediate neighbourhood, a 
white sail was distinctly to be seen, in the quarter where 
it had been first discovered. 

The officers began to collect in a close group on the 
quarter deck, scanning the object of our curiosity, 
some with glasses, and the remainder with their unaid- 
ed eyes. 

“ Tack,” said our skipper, in an under tone, and we 
tacked accordingly ; and as we brought the ship’s head 
up to meet the wind, the water rushing up to, and flash- 
ing beneath our bows, flung at intervals, with a sudden 
splash upwards, a shower of fairy moonlit gems. The 

stranger was not long before he caught a glimpse of us, 
and tacked likewise, standing partly in our direction, 
for his course, when first seen, was S.W. inclining S. 
As he came bowling along, we could discern, by a little 
help from the partial moonlight, and a great deal from 
our glasses, that the vessel was a large brig, under 
courses, jib and top-sails, the latter single reefed. 


“Starboard !” said our captain, as soon as he was en- 
abled to make out these particulars. 

“ Starboard, ’tis sir,” returned our inan at the wheel. 

“ Now keep her steady for a little while. Boatswain’s- 
mate, pipe to quarters.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir!” 

We soon came up within hailing distance. The brig 
had got across our Lows, and he was now pulling away 
at his lee-braces, and shortening sail. I was trying 
through the night-glass to make out her bunting. | 
Counted nine ports in her broadside, and ufter a great 
deal of difficulty perceived the scarlet stripes and white 
stars of the United States. Meanwhile, he had backed 
his main.topsail, and we hailed her.” 

“ Ho! the brig, ahoy—a !” 

“ Hillo!” came faintly through the gloom. 

“ What vessel is that ?” 

“ The American gun-brig, ‘ Snarler,’ from Boston.” 

“ Very well! Where are you bound to!” 

“ Rio Janeiro !” 


them to send a boat on board us. 


The accounts of the pirate’s force, 
as I observed before, were so vague and contradictory,|the colours the fellow intends to fight under, depend 


jumped bouncing away, in all directions, now striking the 
gun carriages, bulwarks, and bits, and covering ns with 

“ All very good,” said our skipper, in an under tone. |shoals of white splinters, und then mowing down, with 
taking the trumpet from his mouth, after he had desired | fearful rapidity, the poor fellows who were firing away 
“ You put a good|with unabated ardour. 


What do you think, my lad, 
(to me,) of the account that he has given of himself?” 
* ’m much of your opinion,” said]; * those are not 
upon it!” 
“ Ten to one ye're right. You at the helm there, luff! 
luff up! luff, sir! Mr. Brace, (our lieutenant.) cast 


We waited a long time, but nothing seemed to stir on 
board the brig. We hailed her a sccond time, but got 
no answer; all was still as the grave. ‘ This is our 
man, depend on it,” said Captain Taffril: “ prepare 


yourselves, for we shall have a tough bout of it. ‘Take 
my word for it, she’s not so quiet for nothing. There's 


a squall brewiny, or I’m a Dutchman; and at all events, 
it is better that we should be prepared for the worst.” 
The brig came slowly and majestically onwards, as 
if it had contained not a sing!e living soul. All was 
quiet as death ; she looked like a huge grim giant, march 
ing sullenly over the seas to battle; not a voice or an 
order to be heard, not even the creaking of a block ; 
even the billows seemed to have given up, for a time, 
their nature, and in place of their usual wild dash, only 
gave forth something like a low, sullen growl, as they 
weshed heavily up against her bows and sides. Up she 
came, nearer and nearer, until the lazy folds of the en- 
sign at her gaff could be scen to slowly expand their 
gorgeous assembly of stars and stripes, with a fierce 
and dignified undulating movement. 
“ The rogue thinks to wear across our bows, I sup- 
pose,”’ said ‘T'affril, “* but he shall find himself deucedly 
mistaken. Starboard your helm—starboard! Mr. Brace, 
attend forward ; and you, larboard guns, keep yourselves 
brisk and ready.” 
** Before we had shortened sail the brig opened her 
fire, and sent her larboard broadside, rattling and cutting 
along, right for our head and bows. Crash came the 
shot, and I could hear the grinding of the splinters, as 
they were shaved up from the decks, and off from the 
bulwarks, with a fearful distinctness. Groans, smoke, 
fire, stamping, and uproar followed, and in the middle 
of the bustle, I jumped to our men at the guns, and 
strove hard by a vigorous exertion of voice and action, 
to excite them to pay the rascals well, in return for what 
they had given us. 
We had both bore up with the wind nearly on our 
quarter ; we now ported the helm, and rounded to, pour- 
ing in our larboard broadside upon his quarter. 1 could 
see that we liad done a good deal of mischief, as noise 
and execrations rose froim all parts of her decks. Smo- 
thering clouds of smoke began to ascend into the murky 
air, and curl about our rigging, while the flashing light 
of the artillery, momentarily illuminating both ships 
with a fierce red light, pictured the open port holes and 
the bristling guns with a beautiful exactitude ; niarking 
out the masts, yards, and every simple cord, as vividly 
as if a body of phosphoric air had traccd them out in 
fire, and shadowing the upraised ports, channels, and 
cabin-windows. Down came the cusign of America to 
the deck in a trice, and a large sable flag was hoisted up 
in its stead. Up it rose to the extremity of the gaff, 
and like a funeral pall expanded lazily in the breeze. 
The pirate vessel had brought to the wind again; we 
ranged up under her lee, all our guns primed, loaded, 
and pointed, and the men eager, as so many hungry 
wolves, to let fly at their antagonist. 
“ Now, stcady my boys,” said our captain, “ this is 
no ordinary rascal that we are dealing with. Mr. Brace, 
call away the boarders, send them up on the ‘orecastle, 
and bid them creep low down behind the starboard bul- 
wark, That's right, my fine fellows, take your wea- 
pons, and be off with ye forward. No noise now! no 
rushing ! keep yourselves cool and steady. When the 
word is given, start up all together, and then board them 
in the smoke. 
Helm a-port! port, my man! That's it! steady! you 
tion!—Fire! Pepper the d 
England and the British navy for ever! 
hurrah !” 





shot came thumping through our weather sidc,and went 
crushing along the decks. Showers of musket-balls flew 


Good God! I fecl sick at the 





face on it—but for all that I’m thinking you’re little !mere recollection. 


water, 
Mind, through the larboard fore-chains. |out intermission. Confusion and disinay seemed to pre- 
vail on board, gruff voices were issuing rapid orders, 
at the starboard ide there, look to your guns !—Atten-|and the crew were plainly to be seen flying about from 
d thieves well! Old|deck to deck, as if they were bewitched. 
Hurrah, lads!jof scarlet fire now flew brilliantly upwards, ‘t spread 
joyously to the right and left, and waved and flickered 
Oar broadside was poured in upon the brig with |about, licking like a fiery serpent, and crawling up the 
hearty cheers, and was almost instantly answered. The|rigging and sails, which were soon in a blaze. 
roaring and humming of the fire in her hold began to 
redouble, and red strips to look out at the ports. 
whistling about me, and the bullets from the heavy guns|guns one after the other became heated, and went bang- 
ing off, and clouds of lurid smoke, pile above pile, rose 
majestically far, far up into the illuminated firmament. 
rThe sca, the skies, the tumbling billows, the clouded 
moon, our shattered vessel, and its tattered rigging, our 
bloody decks, and even our very faces, were wrapt in 
one uniform and brilliant scarlet light. The brig mean- 


Whila I was intently engaged in seeing what was 
going on on deck, | heardsomething split with a sudden 
sharp noise, as if a picce of wood had been snapped 
short in two. I looked instinctively aloft, and ha@ the 
mortification of secing our foretop-mast shot right 
through, and come whirring down with the velocity of 
lightning ; the shrouds and stays cracked and parted like 
lighted tow, and our men on the forecastle were sent 
capering about to escape the falling of the wreck, and 
the lashing of the flying cordage. All was smoke, fire, 
and confusion. Drifts of hot sulphurous vapour gather- 
ed in thick wreaths, and made my eyes smart and ache, 
in a most painful way. The pirate, during all this 
time, looked like nothing but a huge, gray, undefinable 
mass, all her rigging and spars waving and darkening, 
as the gray drifts of dense smoke faded and shifted 
about, and her gloomy hall, like some unwieldy monster 
of the deep, at short intervals vomiting forth sheets of 
red flame, which gleamed with such a lurid light, as a 
lamp might be supposed to throw forth, if placed in the 
inidst of a cloud of fog. Just at this unfortunate mo- 
ment, our steersman, who, I suppose, was as much 
blinded and confounded as I was, happened to let go the 
helm, and in consequence of having good way we 
broached to and came alongside of the pirate. During 
the confusion that reigned on board us from the wreck 
of the foretop-mast, the rogue poured in about fifty men 
upon our forecastle, and they began cutting and hack- 
ing about at our rigging, like so many devils. In the 
light emitted by our artillery, they looked like a com- 
pany of fiends, let louse, redhot from hell, for mischief. 
We turned upon them directly, and the hoarse ery, 
‘ We're boarded on the bow,” soon brought all our 
boarders on the forecastle. It was a desperate combat; 
I even shudder now when I think of it, although it is 
nearly three and twenty years ago that these events 
occurred. Steel clinking and glancing in all directions, 
like so many lightning flashes, blood streaming, pistols 
and muskets popping, and bayonets and boarding pikes 
clashing with an unremitting rapidity —groans, shrieks, 
and horrid imprecations, were mingled on every side. 
At last we contrived to get them overboard, after killing 
and wounding about one half, and losing a great many 
men on our own side, Poor Peter Luff was among the 
hurt ; he received a deep sabre cut over his right shoulder, 
and a horrid gash along his check, It was fortunate 
that the vessels separated. 

The litter and wreck about our forward zuns were 
partially cleared away, and we set to work with them 
with renewed energy and perseverance. As yet, the 
brig was untouched in every particular, as if she had 
been protected by some mighty spell of saving power. 
She filled her topsail, and began leisurely to fetch away, 
in order to put herself across our bows. I thought the 
game was up, and that the proud old British union 
wou!d be shortly obliged to sweep the deck, as the car. 
nage of our men was excessive ; four out of the six guns 
on our Jarboard side, were rendered quite useless, on 
account of the falling of the masts, and we had no 
means of extricating ourselves from our disagreeable 
position. Luckily, however, a good shot flew smack 
through his tore-mast, a little below the fishes. A shout 
burst out from our lips as the tall pine, like a lanky 
giant, came tumbling down, and went flashing over into 
the sea, splashing up the weter in silver jets, and fea. 
thering it into a cascade. 

We worked away meantime with allour might. The 
shot, | could see, was telling fearfully, and drilling great 
holes in his sides. His fire slackened a little, a cloud 


of smoke began to rise ominously from his main hateh. 


way, it grew denser and denser. By and by we had 
the pleasure of secing long streaks of yellow flame leap 
up, and hearing the splash, splash, splash of buckets of 
We worked hard still, and peppered her with- 
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while glowed like a redhot coal in a fiery furnace. Her 
bristling guns, her chains, her raised ports, her stays, 
her wales, her anchors, and all her furniture were etched 
out so vividly, that to an excited imagination they seem- 
ed as if all had been bathed deeply in a tlood of ruby 
light, while her sable ensign fluttered high in the smo- 
thering air, like the angel of death rejoicing over his 
sinking victims. 

Her last hour rapidly approached. Our shot had sent 
in some of their planks, and the hissing waters were 
gaining hard upon her. Down!---down !--down she 
went, stern foremost, the scarlet waves, gurgling,and tum. 
bling about her, and the cries of her ill-fated crew ring- 
ing through the still midnight air. ‘he flames gave a 
loud hiss, as they touched the water, and were suddenly 
extinguished, her masts still kept burning, flaring, and 
fizzing, like a couple of blazing sticks, but sunk gra- 
dually, lower and lower. At last she gave a sickening 
lurch, the flashing water boiled and curled about like a 
whirlpool, and a deep expiring groan, emitted from the 
very bosom of the ocean, told that chief, crew, and ves- 
sel had gone to eternity. 

Bitt Rocers, 
Late of His Majesty’s Ship Fire Fly.” 


From ‘ Nights of the Roun Table.’ 


High Hike. 


Since it is my chance to tell the first story, (said Miss 
Jane Harding, on whom it may be remembered by the 
readers of the Diversions of Hollycot, the lot had fallen,) 


I should like to follow the most approved method of 


story-tellers, whether Mother Bunch, Scheherazade, or 
Lady Bluemantle; and as it is alleged that a story goes 
better off when the audience know something of the 
speaker, I must beg to say a little about myself, wHEN 1 
WAS A LITTLE GIRL. I assure you my own adventures, 
though not very romantic, are, I have been told by my 
young auditors, very interesting; which can only be, I 
modestly imagine, from their truth in real life. 

Ladies and Knights of Tue Rounp-T aster, if my his- 
tory be good for any thing, it must be to teach you 
that “all is not gold that glisters,” and that there is sel- 
dom either safety or happiness in ambitiously striving to 
get beyond the sphere in which our lot is appointed. 
My name, as most of you know, (continued the lady,) 
is Jane Harding—Jane Aulmerle Harding: you also 
know that | was born in London. But some of you 
need to be to!d that I had a houseful of tall brothers, and 
grown-up sisters, and that Iwas the youngest of the 
family, by seven years. You may guess that the cadette 
was a favourite, a pet. a plaything, a darling, a plague: 
and, in short, a sadly spoiled child. I was not slow of 
acquiring the notion that “ little Jane’ was a person of 
vast consequence,—very clever, and would be pretty ; 
for so I daily heard our lady visiters assuring my mother, 
by way of consolation for my original sallowness. One 
of my sisters was my governess, anda kind brother 
taught me writing and drawing: they were not the most 
attentive of instructors; but I lived, as Dr. Johnson 
somewhere says, in an atmosphere of knowledge, and my 
mind, like summer grass, sprung in the night. From 
four years old a French lady, a former member of the 
corps de ballet of the Opera House, gave me instruc. 
tions in dancing ; and in this showy accomplishment I 
was allowed to execl. At the public exhibitions of 
Madame Fringant, which I attended twice a week, I 
listened to many afiectedly-aside compliments made to 
my mother, on the grace and spirit of my air, and the 
ease and dignity of my carriage. No compliment was 
lost on me: | remember I was peculiarly grateful to one 
far seeing old gentleman, an artist, who prophesied that, 
sallow as J was, my little features were of a noble cast ; 
and that notwithstanding those dark eyes, so large in my 
thin, pale face that they actually stared like those of a 
wild sea-bird, | would yet be the beauty of the family. 
This incense was the more grateful, as fat Mrs. Deputy 
Roberts, who had just been feasting her eyes on the 
plump beauties of hcr own rosy Emma, was good na- 
turedly pitying my mother the misery of my dingy 
plainness. Persons who suppose that they may with 


impunity talk either flattering nonsense, or heedless de- 
traction, in the hearing of children, are grievously 
mistaken ; and indeed their careful avoidance of disagree- 
able subjects proves that they duly calculate the effects 
of their flattery. : 
When I returned from school on that day, I earnestly 
set about improving my personal charms, my model 


being rosy, blue-eyed Emma Roberts. The indigo water 
obtained from the laundress, took little effect on the large 
staring black eyes, which stared the more for their dye- 
ing; but ny sister’s colour-box furnished me with a full 
crop of fresh-blown damask roses for my sallow cheeks, 
and thus beautified, I longed to show myself at table. 

My condition among so many kind and fond relatives 
was peculiar; 1 was like a grandchild on a visit, rather 
than a little girl at home. Among the most active of 
my spoilers, if the indulgence of sensible people ever 
can spoil children, was my father. ‘Though ever a kind, 
he had been a rather strict father with his elder girls ; 
but litle Jane was treated at first as a sort of animated 
toy, the darling plaything of his declining years, amusing 
by her shrewd prattle his hard-earned after-dinner-hour of 
relaxation. ‘Though my mother and my sisters began to 
perceive my conceit, self-willedness, and petulance, and 
to offer occasional checks, it was thought hard to mar 
“ poor papa’s” brief moments of enjoyment in his family 
circle, with reproofs and corrections of my faults and 
tendencies. Indeed my childish airs of vanity, my 
coqucttish tricks, mimicking, as if instinctively, the 
woman: my turn for pleasantry, and shrewd, ready 
talent at excusing my errors, were to him and my bro- 
thers so exceedingly amusing, that I, like older wits, 
took admiration for granted, and was confirmed in my 
faults. I think it was not quite well judged in these 
gentlemen to treat “ Little Jane” rather as a Lilliputian 
lady of fashion, or a queen of the fairies, than a little 
girl whose character was to form. 

When [| appeared at table, my painted cheeks and 
blued eyes were received with bursts of approbation ; 
even my mother laughed aloud—I suspected af me: and 
the extravagance of the general mirth and admivation 
made “ Little Jane” rather apprehensive that she was 
the subject of ridicule, which her vanity could not well 
bear. My suspicions were confirmed, when Cesar, the 
negro boy, who waited at tea, from broad grinning ad- 
miration of “ Missey’s” charms, proceeded to imitation, 
and appeared before us, his black cheeks flaming in 
vermilion. I first laughed, then bridled and pouted ; but 
the merry humour of my friends wasirresistible. 1 read 
my own silly vanity in Cesar’s grinning, happy face, 
washed off my mask of my own accord, and was thence- 
forth content to let my skin remain as nature had tinted 
it. 

I will mention another trifling circumstance, which 
helped to cure me of self-conceit of a deeper character. 
I was lolling one evening on my father’s knee, waiting 
to receive my usual modicum of three roasted chestnuts, 
when my mother happened to say, “ pray take care of 
my beautiful goblet, Mr. Harding,—water so hot will 
break it I fear.’ My father was mixing his wine with 
hot water, and he set down the jug till the water 
would get cooler. 

“Such nonsense, mamma,” said IJ, pertly, “ how can 
water, which is soft, break glass?” My mother was 
going away, and did not hear me, but my father looked 
closely, and, as I fancied, admiringly, at his “clever 
little Jane.” 

“Do you think hot water cannot break glass, 
Jane ?” 

“Surely not, papa,—how should it stand to reason, 
that water, which is soft,’—and I triumphantly repeated 
my former assertion, or, as | thonght, rational argument. 
We were now alone at table. “So I find little Jane 
does not take things on hearsay,—quite right that,” said 
my father, “she grows a reasoner—wiser than her 
mother,”—* Oh, no, papa, don’t say so,—only | am sure 
water which is soft,” &c. &c. 

“ Suppose we try,” said my father ; and asl knew my 
mother was very careful of those richly-cut goblets, 
which she had lately got in a present from my Aunt 
Ellen, and often washed and put them away herself, | 
said | would wash them up for her. Sally, the house- 
maid, had secretly allowed me to wash china cups, on 
trial, before now. My own calabash basin was procured; 
papa gravely assisted me in collecting all the glasses and 
goblets on the table into it, and over them J directed him 
to pour the boiling tea-kettle. He warned me to pause 
—“I might be wrong.” “Oh, no—nonsense!” He 
poured away. Crack! crack! My heart fluttered. 
My father looked at me, but I did not now construe his 
looks into admiration. 

The havoc was complete! My eldest sister came in. 
“ All my mother’s favourite glasses? ignorant, conceited 
child!* My mother came. “The cut wine goblets, 
mamma,” said my sister, “ my aunt’s present—Janc has 
broken then all.” My mother looked much displeased. 
“Jane has just learncd that there may be truths beyond 








her comprehension,” said my father. “I wish she had 


made her experiment at a cheaper rate,” said my mother; 
but my father said, “ nothing could be too dear for so 
good a lesson. Jane had learned one of humility and 
self-distrust, that would, he hoped, last her for life.” 

My kind parents never said more to their weeping 
penitent, though my sisters sometimes, when I was saucy, 
reminded me of the broken glasses. It needed not; for 
[never forgot that dreadful, reiterated crack. Several 
other circumstances occurred about this time, which 
made me suspect I was not quite the prodigy 1 had im. 
agined myself. 

My father held a lucrative place under government, 
and besides managed the affairs of a wealthy nobleman, 
to whom my grandfather had been steward. The Mar- 
quis of Aulmerle was a widower, with an only daughter, 
the Lady Jane, for whom | was named, though her little 
ladyship was but three or four months older than myself. 
A large share of my childish thoughts was occupied by 
this unseen name mother; and a Jarge place in my 
affections by another Jane, named for myself, the orphan 
child of a former servant of my father. Jane Ford 
was boarded with her aunt, a poor sempstress, partly at 
the expense of my mother. She was my frequent play- 
mate, the heiress of all my cast toys, frocks, and sashes, 
—the victim, also of my childish caprices; for it was 
not long till I found out from my maid that Jane was a 
dependant, a humble, poor girl, whom it was vastly gene- 
rous in me to patronise. Yet I loved her; I was her 
instructress, her champion, her liberal, if not very dis. 
creet friend. | shared with her my books, toys, and 
sweetmeats. At my solicitation she accompanied me to 
our dancing exhibitions, and to the play or pantomime 
in the holidays. My pleasures were incomplete without 
my protegée ; for in this light I chose to consider her,— 
she the obliged, grateful, humble person, myself the 
generous patroness. Jane, as I grew older, was besides 
becoming necessary to me, in the double character of 
confidante and flatterer; and I had overheard one of my 
sisters saying, “ well, with all her faults, Jane is not un- 
generous ; her conduct to Jane Ford proves that.” This 
confirmed me in my part of generosity. 

From nature and situation, my young companion had 
very early acquired the art of putting her passions in her 
pocket; so that our tempers seldom clashed, or if so, she 
always yielded. 

I was among other things intolerably jealous of my 
protegée having any great friend except myself, or those 
to whom | recommended her. Gnce, 1 remember, on 
hearing she had gone to Sadler’s Wells, with Miss Emma 
Roberts, | disdained to speak to her for an hour; and 
when her humility had softened my wrath, I loftily told 
her, since she had got into good society she should keep 
there, and not forfeit her place by vulgar associations. 

Jane was as usual all complaisance and humility ; she 
indeed at no time either opposed my will or seemed to 
have any wiil of her own. My superior taste, talents, 
and accomplishments were her ever-grateful theme. It 
was overdone. I sometimes sickened of my own praises, 
and feared that instead of an equal and a friend which I 
had no right to expect, I had found the sycophant hang- 
er-on which my conduct had created. How could I hope 
to find in Jane Ford, the victim of my caprice, a gene- 
rous, sympathising, candid friend. As we grew up my 
mother prudently wished to abridge our intercourse, 
rather I believe from kindness to Jane, than fears of a 
friendship which my pride and Jane’s subservience made 
so hurtful to both of us. I outgrew many of the evil 
consequences of this asseciation, thanks to the happy 
domestic circumstances in which I was placed, and the 
severe lessons I was soon fortunate enough to receive in 
the school of dependence. Jane Ford was less happily 
situated, and exposed in her unprotected orphan condition 
to the full force of the mean envy and rankling hate, 
which the mortifications inflicted by the airs and arro- 
gance of our superiors are so apt to engender. She 
never forgot, while submitting to my humours, and wit- 
nessing my vanities, that her grandfather had been 
head-gardener where mine was only steward; no great 
original disparity in our stock, loftily as we carried our- 
selves now. But the envy, repining, and ambition of 
Jane Ford were to me later discoveries. 

As my judgment ripened and guided my naturally 
quick sensibilities, and, as it were, inborn love of my 
orphan name-child, we lived much better together ; the 
young patroness, all generous attention, proud of the 
talents and beauty of her pupil and friend; and the 
protegée all affectionate flattery, and grateful acknow- 
ledgement. , 

IT am afraid that when we tax our friends with ingratl- 
tude, we do not always calmly enquire whether our con- 
duct has deserved gratitude, or if our actions are not, In 
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many instances, dictated rather by whims and vanities, 
than by a judicious and single-hearted desire to promote 
the welfare of the person whom we fancy we oblige, 
while in reality we merely gratify our own transient, 
kind humour. What did Jane Ford owe me for all the 
sashes, and trinkets, and ball-tickets, I bestowed on her? 
Less than nothing,—they had been positively injurious. 
I am unwilling to think that the same thing holds of the 
knowledge of fashionable accomplishments | had been 
able to impart, or that she had unconsiously acquired in 
my society; yet | fear that this also may be true. I 
had shown her alluring glimpses of a world of enchant- 
ment, which she was forbidden to enter save by some 
perilous or unhallowed approach. However true or false 
this may be in reasoning, it is certain in fact, that Jane 
felt all her obligations not only to me, but to my family, 
cancelled the moment that my mother, her best friend, 


proposed placing her in a iouse of business in the city, | 


to learn to earn her bread. Yet this was the truest 
kindness hitherto conferred on her. It was enabling her 
to use those tools with which I had in part supplied her, 
to ensure her future respectability and independence. 
Of what substantial advantage were al! the fineries and 
fashions I had bestowed on the orphan girl; the elegance 
and luxuries she had shared with me; or the slight 
degree of liberal accomplishment she had acquired, save 
to fill her with discontent and repining. She wept her 
degradation, and for the first time forgot to play the 
hypocrite, expressing open contempt of the line of life 
my mother pointed out for her, and of the unceasing 
toil and vulgar society to which she was consigned. It 
required all my address and influence to prevent the dis- 
covery and consequences of her unreasonable complaints; 
yet I shared her griefs, and assuaged them by every art 
of consolation in my power; and what was more 
effectual, by every article of dress and six-pence of 
pocket-money that I could command. It was arranged 
between us, that when I married—an event of which 
neither of us entertained any doubt—Jane should live 
with me. “But who knows but I may marry myself,” 
said Jane. ‘“ You remember what the fortuneteller told 
us—the coach and the fine house.” I laughed, and re- 
peated, “ who knows.” 

About this time an event occurred, which for a time 
delighted me. My father’s connection with the Marquis 
of Aulmerle produced considerable intercourse between 
the families. ‘The death of her maternal grandmother 
had lately transferred the Lady Jane and her French 
governess from a remote seat in Northamptonshire, to 
Aulmerle Park in Surrey. The important commissions 
of the family were now often executed by my mother in 
town; and, among other matters, she ordered all Lady 
Jane's dresses from the house in which Jane Ford was 
placed. The elegancies of the wealthy high-born heiress, 
—the trinkets, and toys, and books, and music, sent to 
her, were frequent subjects of my conversation with 
Jane. She had repeatedly seen the little lady my name- 
mother, when on a visit to an aunt, the dairy-woman of 
Aulmerle, of which great house we were indeed all a 
kind of vassals. 

It happened one day, when Jane was with me, that 
the marquis, who had been doing business with my 
father, was called for by Lady Jane and her governess. 
The young lady had come to town for a few hours only, 
to have her teeth inspected. I peeped curiously from 
behind the drawing-room curtains at my name-mother. 
I wished to thank her for the many little presents which, 
probably at the suggestion of her friends, she had sent 
me on my birth-days; and I longed to know her--her 
the happiest and most enviable, as I perceived she was 
the most blooming and beautiful, of all living creatures. 
I, alas! still remained the dark-eyed, dark-haired damsel, 
though my complexion had improved, they told me, to a 
clear brunette tint. She was fair as a cherub—locks of 
gold veiling full blue eyes, the rose of England blushing 
in her cheeks; the pure, unmixed English beauty, which 
in childhood and early girlhood, is so winningly lovely, 
so different. from either the fishy whiteness of Holland, 
or the sallow, sandy fairness of Germany,—the trans- 
narent, celestial tints of the fair complexion to be found 
only in our own island or imagined in Paradise. I was 
seriously affronted by the assurance of Jane Ford that 
my own dark eyes out-dazzled Lady Jane’s blue ones; 
yet this was perhaps the only occasion in which her 
flattery might not be wholly false, for the style of our 
beauty fairly admitted an honest difference of opinion 
and of preference. 

My mother and sisters were abroad when the lady 
called. The marquis begged a biscuit for his hungry 
little daughter. She alighted and skipped up stairs like 





a fawn, Mademoiselle, her governess, screaming and 


gibbering after her in vain. With what rapture of 


affection and pride did I receive her! If somewhat 
bashful at first with the high-born lady, five minutes re- 
assured me, and ten make girls sworn friends. She was 
even more lovely, or more rich in roses and lilies than I 
had imagined. 1 introduced Jane Ford, who now con- 
trived to whisper her rapturous admiration of Lady Jane, 
in tones loud enough to be overheard, and also to let the 
young lady know that, like myself, she was a born vas- 
sal ot the great house of Aulmerle. 

Jane assisted me in doing the honours of all the ham 
and chicken and all the cakes and jellies which the 
housetnaid and myself could muster. Lady Jane a 
novice in life, and in London, admired all she saw, and 
Mademoiselle “ munched and munched,” while my polite 
attention and a respectful observance to which she was 
little accustomed from her high-spirited pupil, gained for 
me approbation of my good accent and good mien. 
Well endowed with the good humoured egotism of her 
country, Mademoiselle loved to flatter and to be flattered; 
and felt evident pleasure in making compliments, which, 
if not always delicately discriminative, were so warmly 
bestowed, that it was scarcely possible to doubt their 
momentary sincerity. Lady Jane, meanwhile, mimick- 
ed her grimaces and sharp vivacious movements, and 
made faces at her, scarcely behind her back. ‘This pro- 
ceeding rather disconcerted me; but Jane Ford, quickly 
adopting her ladyship’s style, returned the grimaces with 
interest. These tricks, in a marquis’s daughter, were 
neither I thought very good-natured nor very well-bred ; 
but if not quite the prodigy I had imagined,—-if less 
accomplished, less formed and informed than even my 
little self, I loved the Lady Jane, but the more with her 
“ fair defects” or faults,—or for them. 

The marquis came up stairs to pay his respects to my 
mother, not knowing she was abroad, and to reclaim his 
daughter. I was standing in the middle of the room 
flourishing my tambourine, showing Lady Jane a new 
step, and inviting an imitation, which to say the truth 
she attempted awkwardly enough. The Turkish costume 
was then a novelty in English domestic life,—my trow- 
sers, my tambourine, my attitudes, my dancing, and the 
comfortable state of her own stomach, drew forth the 
exclamatory praises of Mademoiselle, who gibbered 
French about me to the marquis faster than ever French 
was spoken before or since. My airy inovements had 
been arrested on his appearance. “Is this your daugh- 
ter, Harding ?” said he; and I thought a marquis might 


SS 


as much about “the honour” as people usually do 
when they wish to evade a disagreeable proposal; but 
the marquis had no fears of her serious opposition to 
“the honour ;” and Lady Jane, young as she was, had 
no doubt of her own hereditary right to exact compliance 
from “ dear Mrs. Harding,” whorn she affected to caress 
into the solicited permission. My mother spoke of the 
trouble a girl so young must give in any family, and 
more seriously of the interruption of my studies; but 
there Mademoiselle volubly broke in, protesting her 
tlacrity in cultivating and forming “ my fine mind,” as 
if it had been the ratsing of a crop of inushrooms. Of 
lier capacity, and the opinion which my English mother 
might entertain of it, she was a Frenchwoman--nay, 
more, a Parisian, and how could she be disturbed with 
doubts ? 

My mother complied at last with a very bad grace, 
secretly hoping the Lady Jane and her governess might 
soon tire of me; for the one, she knew that I was too 
independent and self-willed,—for the other, too shrewd 
and observing. My father scouted her prudent fears ; 
besides complying with the wish of his patron, he be- 
lieved that this visit would contribute to the health and 
pleasure of his “ Little Jane ;” and it was scttled that he 
was to carry me down in August. 

dut various causes, and, I believe, the management of 
my mother, prevented this grand visit till I had almost 
completed my fifteenth year. In the interval, a very 
considerable alteration had taken place, both in my cha- 
racter and person. ‘Iwo of my sisters had married, and 
my younger sisters were often with them, companions or 
nurses. I was thus left much alone with my mother, 
her companion, and nurse, and assistant in housekeeping. 
She interested herself much in my studies; and, watch- 
ing my tendencies, gently applied those restraints and 
correctives which my pride and self-will required. 

When I was about to step into the chaise, which was 
to bear me to Aulmerle Park, she said, while she em- 
braced me, “ You have already, Jane, seen virtuous hum- 
ble life; and you have been bred in the bosom of that 
safe and happy middle state, where the virtues are best 
narsed, and find their true asylum; you are now to see 
High Life, and participate in its most envied pleasures. 
When you return, you will tell me which state you pre- 
fer.” 





Though perfectly happy and contented with my ewn 
condition, there could, I then fancied, be little question 


have said, “ Mr. Harding” to my papa, but he did not.|about which condition was to be preferred where a choice 
My father replied, * Yes, my lord-—iny youngest girl—!was permitted. 


my little, spoiled, saucy Jane.” I looked up, as if I 


I found my young, noble name-mother much changed 


4 


would have said, had we been alone, “and you are my |from the time of our first and only interview five years 


dear, big, saucy papa.” ‘The marquis instantly recollect- 
ed the history of my name, and introduced his daughter 


to me, whom he laughingly called my “ venerable god-}awkward, though spirited, manners. 
He said he would remain with the ladies, |now very tall and large for her years, with the decided 
TJair of high-blood and high-breeding,—too much, how- 
lever, in the sense these phrases might have been applied 
jto some fine specimen in her father’s stud, 


mother.” 
meaning us, till my father returned from the bank. 
was well used to good socicty, though not to lords, so 
my bashfulness soon wore off, and I was excited by his 
praises and by the vanity of displaying my talents. I 
danced to him, to Mademoisclle’s tuneless scream; | 
sang a French air and a Venitian canzonet; and Lady 
Jane showed him my work, my French exercises, and 
my flower-drawings,—-sad daubs they were! but she 
admired them probably on the same principle which 
made me adore her pink elieeks. 

The marquis was a cheerful, well-bred man, who did 
not think it necessary to assume state or dignity with 
his old steward’s son; and when my mother returned, 
and found the very familiar, chattering footing we were 
all upon, she made some hurried apologies for “ Little 
Jane’s impertinence,-—a sadly spoiled girl,” she said, 
“among so many of us.” 

“ For which reason I am going to steal her away from 
you, Mrs. Harding,—carry her off to Aulmerle Park to 
reform her, and make her a dutiful child. She must be 
a delightful companion to her godmother, Lady Jane.” 

Lady Jane, who had been whispering to her indulgent 


before. She was no longer the fair, sylph-like creature 
of my recollections,—of frank, cordial, simple, and rather 
Lady Jane was 


Her com- 
plexion was more brilliang than ever, her head well 
turned, fincly set on her shoulders, and proudly carried. 
There was an evident consciousness of her high strain, 
but it did not seem assumption so much as the sponta- 
neous dictate of nature; yet the impression which I 
received from her person, bearing, and air, were so much 
those that might have been conveyed by some noble ani- 
nal, that I quarreled with my own sensations, as injurious 
and derogatory to my noble friend. 

My reception was gracious, or my own enthusiasm 
supplied all deficiency of cordiality. 

The Lady Jane and myself had both been spoiled, but 
in very different ways. J had been the darling younger 
child, the pet plaything, in a large family of well-edu- 
cated persons, full of knowledge, and possessing a gene- 
rous and high-minded tone of thinking and judging. My 
friends belonged in some degree to the aristocracy of 
intellect, and of enlarged benevolence; and I, like Lady 
Jane, was proud of my caste. I had been spoiled by an 





father this very request, flew to him in joy, jumping on |excess of tenderness, of care, and sympathy, in all my 


his arm, and expressing her rapturous delight. 
equally overjoyed to visit Aulmerle Park, that grand 
ancient place, where Jane Ford’s aunt had such a beauti- 
ful dairy,—for thus congruous were my ideas; to see 
the Prince of Wales, perhaps, whom my sisters had 
once seen there; and also that strange wild-fowl which 
came home from the governor of New Holland, as a 
present to the marquis. 

I was thus honoured, principally I fear, for my tam- 
bourine and trowsers; and my expectations of pleasure, 
in the visit, were about as reasonable as the motives of 





the invitation. 


I was |feelings and pursuits, and I required to be sent abroad 


to learn a true judgment of life and self-reliance. My 
noble godmother had been as deeply and more fatally 
tainted. Lady Jane had never been the object of any 
enlightened affection save to her father, whom in child- 
hood she very rarely saw. The blind, doating kindness 
of her grandmother, andthe animal fondness of her nurse, 
do not deserve the name. Constituted as society is in 
England,—the school-room, the play-ground, the race- 
course, the ring, and even worse scenes, supply correc- 
tives to the self-will and arrogance of the male portion 
of our young nobility ; but the evils which beset an only 
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child and high-born heiress, had, from her cradle, met 
no countervailing influence in the education of Lady 
Jane. From her birth she had been surrounded by low 
interested flatterers, corrupted by power prematurely 
enjoyed, and fostered in sclf-will, till the slightest symp- 
toms of opposition or disscat, however polite and guarded, 
were viewed not merely with indignation but astonish- 
ment. As an illustration of her training, I may mention 
that, some years previous to my visit, Jane had been 
initiated into the delights of powcr, by constant solicita- 
tion of her patronage; and, at twelve years old, had 
actually promised away church-livings, leases, farms, 
groomships, &c. &c., to be bestowed on the relatives of 
her different nurses, attendants, and favourites. Those 
expectations were repaid by flattery, and improper and 
forbidden indulgencies; and when the Lady Jane was 
removed to the house of her father, by secret connivance 
in evading or counteracting his plans for his daughter. 
Her ignorance, he trusted, he might remove; her pride 
he hoped to make his instrument in her improvement; 
but her ungovernable sclf-willedness, and those bursts of 
imperious passion, submitted to by her obsequious slaves, 
who, when not the immediate victims, affected to consi- 
der such storms as proofs of high native spirit, infallible 
signs of the “born lady,” required other remedics,—a 
frecr mixture with equal socicty, and the example of 
dignified feminine manners. Some of these advantages 
he proposed to himself, in inviting a number of young 
persons to his house, doing me, from respect to my mo- 
ther’s tuition, the honour to include me in this circle. 

Among the juvenile guests were the daughters of the 
neighbouring rector, who, by the mother’s side at least, 
had pretensions to birth; a young gentleman from Cam- 
bridge, the son of the tutor of the marquis, and that gen- 
tleman’s pupil, a young Mr. Pendarves. ‘The latter youth 
was considcred the most important personage among 
the guests, for it was imagined, whispered, and under- 
stood, that he was to be the future husband of the heiress. 
He was, himself, the heir of immense wealth, and pos- 
sessed every udvantage of character and person that 
could be wished for in a son-in-law. The inatch, ar- 
ranged in the servants’ hall many years before, was now 
freely talked of in dressing-rooms and closets ; and though 
disdained by the pride of Lady Janc, was nevertheless 
interesting to her vanity. Some of her contemptuous 
speeches had been repeated to the youth, who, with 
greater knowledge of life, and a more enlarged under- 
standing, had much of her own spirit, and it thenceforth 
appeared to be his study to pique and mortify his destined 
bride, as much by slighting herself as by paying homage 
and attention to those about her. It was my misfortune 
to he one of the instruments of Pendarves’ pleasure in 
mortifying or taming the pride of Lady Jane. 

It is more surprising than of rare occurrence, that 
though early very sensible of the inequality of conditions, 
among such persons as Emma Roberts, Jane Ford, and 
myself, I had never ounce adverted to the far greater dif- 
ference between my own rank and that of Jane Aulmerle, 
till I found my own childish airs of patronage re-acted on 
me, and in a meaner strain, 
my protegée, or strove to do so. I wished to be felt only 
as the noble, generous friend, imparting knowledge, and 
bestowing happiness on my injcriors. Of that happiness 
I was indeed to be sole judge; and I was to be loved, as 
well as admired by those I patronised. My generosity 
was sufficiently vitiated, but that of Lady Jane was 
wholly spurious. Her dependents—for friends she neither 
admitted nor wished to obtain—were to have no separate 
existence, and no will save hers,—to live but in the re- 
flection of her greatness, and be fed by the crumbs which 
fell from her table. My selflove, my feelings were of no 


account with her, nor had she the faintest perception of 


any difference which education and refinement had cre- 
ated between me and the meanest creature honoured 
with her passing notice. My first refusal to be over- 
whelmed, confounded, and mortified by her exclusive 
possessions and advantages, excited, I doubt not, sincere 
astonishment in my young patroness, at the impertinence 
of my ignorance and indifference. Our first differences 
arose from this failure of admiration, levied compulsorily ; 
for as a voluntary contribution it was at this time freely 
paid. 

We had each acquired a fashion of our own, in valuing 
and admiring the many beautiful objects of nature, and 
the productions of art around us, in the mansion and the 
grounds. I had now seen many fine houses, gardens, 


and galleries; and though gratitude and affection dis- 
posed me to admire those of Aulmerle, I could neither 
undervalue others nor flatter these. I besides loved many 
things despised by Janc, for what I felt to be their in- 
trinsic beauty, or for some recollection of my childhood, 


I managed the self-love of 





or charm associated with, were it but a weed or wild- 
flower,—something in romantic tradition, or popular 
poetry, which enshrined it in my memory and my heart. 
I even thought the lion in his native forests, the wild, 
shaggy, untamed monarch of the desert, a nobler object 
than when blazoned on the arms of Aulmerle. This was 
a weakness which Jane, forced to belicve, could only 
despise. 

I knew a good deal, for my standing, of all the heroes 
and heroines of history end romance, from the Crusades 
downwards ; but of the family history of the Aulmerles 
I was singularly ignorant, to be their agent’s daughter. 
Very few of the line were indeed mentioned, even in 
county records, from the time of Sir Reginald coming 
over with the Conqueror, till the family had been enno- 
bled by Charles the Second. In this branch of knowledge 
Jane far surpasscd me. Among the first lessons of her 
childhood was heraldry, studied at the feet of her grand- 
mother. There, also, she had been taught “little Latin 
and less logic” by the chaplain; yet, I imagine, it would 
have cost her some trouble to give any cogent reason for 
her firm belief in the hereditary and indefeasible right of; 
the sole daugliter of the House of Aulmerle, to knowledge, 
talent, and personal accomplishment, rising in due, that 
is to say, in infinite gradation above what might be at- 
tained by the daughicr of the agent of that great house, 
by the most careful instruction and diligent study. Yet 
my superiority, in many frivolous points, was too evident 
to be habitually discredited. By irritating her temper to 
a kind of scornful envy, it excited her ambition. 

The arrival of so many young persons, all possessed 
of accomplishments, and distinguished by good manners, 
threw her mind into a state of fermentation; and her 


judgment suddenly became too ripe to submit to the so- 


porific influence of the lulling fantasies suggested by her 
flatterers. She was now willing to part with her igno- 
rance, if that could be easily done, but not to abate her 
“ wraceful pride,”—her “ noble spirit.” 

Lady Jane derived from nature little of that sensibility 
and delicacy of organisation which is supposed to give a 
taste for the fine arts; but she had good ordinary parts, and 
the strong, active ambition which fosters perseverance. ] 
felt real pleasure in smoothing her path, a generous satis- 
faction in promoting improvement so gratifying to her 
father,—her father, the companion, in childhood, of mine, 
—the friend of my whole family,—who had been so kind 
to all my brothers, and to the husbands of my sisters,— 
who was so kind, so paternally gracious to mysclf. I 
could have laid down my life to make his daughter 
worthy of him, and the noble creature which I believed 
nature had intended her to be. 

Our visiters departed. ‘There is, during youth, a charm 
in companionship, and in social study of the lighter kind, 
which sofiens the most callous, and warms the coldest 
nature. We became better friends now. My assiduous 
lessons, regarded, in appearance, while spectators were 
around us, as crude hints, or officious interferences, were 
more graciously reccived. They were always profited 
by; and if, at former seasons, I had striven to be con- 
tented, I was now delighted. Mademoiselle, who had, of} 
late years, held a sinecure office, so far as the mental 
cultivation of her pupil was concerned, congratulated 
herself on improvement agreeably manifested to her by 
the praises of the marquis, the present of a diamond 
ring, and also by the gentler manners of her scholar ; 
and she demanded no more than she felt her due, in 
claiming to have suggested the happy idea of a fellow- 
student. 

When the period of my visit drew to a close, the mar- 
quis, meaning, I believe, to promote my happiness, wrote 
to my mother, notifying my protracted absence, satisfied 
that I must be delighted to remain in his splendid man- 
sion, the companion of his daughter, and the sharer of all 
her pleasures. Great pcople, though often discontented 
with their own state, can never be brought to compre- 
hend how small ones should not be grateful and overjoyed 
to participate in the exterior advantages of their condition, 
no matter at what expense of fortune, or sacrifice of time, 
comfort, and interest. It is a pity there are not more 
small people with sufficient spirit and true dignity of 
mind to set them right on this point. Could this really 
kind, great lord have known how cheerful, free, social, 
and improving was that small home which “ Little Jane” 
had, far off in the pent-up heart of London, he would 
have formed a truer estimate of human felicity, at least 
of what constituted her happiness, and have Iet her escape 
from high life to happy life. How did my ideas change 
in that brief six weeks! What a commentary was the 
character and conduct of the Lady Jane and her courtiers 
on my mother's | gage 





Our duets and figure dances, now that we were lefi 


alone, produced, I have said, greater intimacy between 
my young patroness and myself. If she did not confide 
in me, she was too young, and too proudly indifferent to 
my opinion, or affected to be so, to disguise her genuine 
character and inclinations from me. I saw virtues as 
well as faults, or dispositions that if duly cultivated might 
become virtues ; and my zeal for her honour, and ardent 
desire to see the being I still admired, the noble creature 
for which I imagined nature intended her, since by for- 
tune she had been so highly distinguished, made me, 
from hints and cautions, rise into passionate entreaties 
and expostulations, dictated by mingled affection and 
enthusiasm. From smiling at my earnestness, her vanity 
flattered by perceiving herself the object of so warm and 
engrossing a sentiment, Lady Jane became impatient of 
my remonstrances; and one day told me in a tone which 
for ever silenced my entreaties, “ That she could spare 
advice which neither became my age nor our relative 
situations.” I had never presumed to advise,—I had 
only entreated her to remember her duty, to consult her 
true dignity, and obey the injunctions of her father. In 
my presence, as if making me witness or guarantee of 
the engagement, he had requested, and commanded that 
his daughter should cease to hold the daily, familiar, 
gossiping intercourse with a woman who had been her 
attendant in childhood, which he justly considered de- 
grading, if not pernicious at her now advanced age. This 
person held an influence over the mind of her ladyship, 
or over her habits, which could not be called the power 
of a strong mind over a feeble one. It was the not less 
frequent influence of a mean, supple, and fawning charac- 
ter, in a menial condition, over an arrogant, haughty 
superior, intclerant of independence of sentiment, and 
valuing subservience above integrity and rugged honest 
zeal. It was at the suggestion of my mother, on certain 
information derived from the housekeeper, that Mrs. 
Martha had been removed from Lady Jane’s antecham- 
ber to the laundry ; and it was quite in accordance with 
Martha’s habits of judging and acting, to direct on me a 
portion of the ill-will she felt towards my mother, as the 
instrument of what she considered her exile and degrada- 
tion. When I not only declined to accompany Lady 
Jane on her clandestine visits to her old attendant, but 
entreated her to forbear this direct violation of her father's 
orders, Mrs. Martha became my confirmed enemy, and, 
as I] was told, vowed to drive me in disgrace from the 
house. “ Drive me from the house she may,” I proudly 
replied to my malicious informant; “but in disgrace, 
nevcr,—that must be my own act.” 

At home T had been a lively, social, chattering girl. 
Now, in Hicu Lire, my best pleasure, my only solace, 
was to steal away after our daily tasks, and while Lady 
Jane unbent from her pride in the vulgar joys of the 
laundry saturnalia, and mademoiselle tried new head- 
dresses and attitudes, or resigned herself to her chaise 
longue, and the black vapours,—to niche myself in a 
closet, opening on the back-stairs, where the housemaid 
kept her brooms and dust-pans, there to devour all man- 
ner of books, apart from the petty molestations to which 
my social studies were liable. 

In my crypt I had but one rule; it was suggested by 
affection. I selected all books the titles of which I had 
ever heard named by my brothers, sisters, or father ; this 
was recommendation enough. Some one, I believe John- 
son, says, it is with books as with certain natural pro- 
ductions, from which vigorous digestive powers will 
derive wholesome nutriment, while in weaker constitu- 
tions they turn to mortal poison. I trust my mental 
idiosyncrasy is chiefly extractive of good, for I swallowed 
in fearful quantity. 

Even after I failed in influencing the opinions of Lady 
Jane, I still endeavoured to rouse her pride against asso- 
ciations so degrading to herself—so positively prohibited 
by her father. I heard mademoiselle repeatedly expostu- 
late with her pupil on the same subject, and threaten to 
acquaint the marquis with this forbidden intercourse ; 
but Lady Jane only contemned her the more for the im- 
potent threat, which”she well knew the poor dependent 
foreigner had not firmness to execute. “ You wish to 
keep your lucrative appointments in this family, I believe, 
mademoiselle,” was the sneering answer of the pupil, 
conveying in its tone a determined threat. I was supe- 
rior to selfish fears; and it is probable that threats to me 
would rather have urged than checked my youthful spi- 
rit; but I disdained to act as an informer. 

Accident produced the discovery. I was one evening, 
as usual, in my sanctuary of brooms, when the marquis, 
with Mr. Pendarves, the young gentleman I before men- 
tioned, chanced to descend the back stairs, which led 
from the library to the grounds by a private way. A 
glimpse was caught of a white frock in an awkward 
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situation, and I rose from my clandestine studies, trem- 
bling and blushing as if caught in some dire offence. 
The marquis looked somewhat sternly at me, and took 
up the large volume which I laid down. 

“ History of music—Burney—I admire your subject 
more than your place of study, Miss Jane,” and his tea- 
tures relaxed into good humour. “ What brought you to 
this odd corner?” The housemaid, whose abstraction of 
a broom had left the door a-jar, and led to the discovery 
of my little person, vehemently protested her own inno- 
cence. “She had nothing to say to the young ladies of 
the family,—upon her troth she had enough to do in 
minding her own work without gossiping with ladies.” 
I took all blame on myself for violating the sanctuary of 
brooms and mops. 

“ Poor little Cinderella,” said the good-natured noble- 
man,—* and has she no retreat in this house save this 
dust-hole to parsue her studies;—but where is Lady 
Jane? I know mademoiselle allows the black vapours to 
exhale in a gentle nap about this hour, but where is her 
pupil?—Jane is surely awake?” I made no reply. 
“Come, we will visit Jane, and carry Dr. Burney to a 
station more worthy of him.” I hung back, and the 
marquis took my arm as if to lead me on. “ I will not, 
I assure you Miss Jane, rudely break on the slumbers of 
mademoiselle,” said he Jaughing; “ but I wish to see my 
daughter,—where is she ?”—I still made no answer. 
“TI guess how I am to construe this silence,” said he in 
an altcred voice, and he left me, and went directly to his 
daughter’s chamber, the frequent rendezvous of Lady 
Jane and her favourites, though found empty at this 
time. He searched the school-room, as our parlour was 
called, the library, and the billiard-room, and proceeded 
to the housekeeper’s room,—and by the matron who pre- 
sided there, was directed, in her indignation at the low- 
lived propensities of her haughty young lady, to the 
laundry. There, in fact, sat the high-born, haughty Lady 
Janc, on an elevated table, in the full indulgence of mirth, 
and unbridled carccr of gossip, which were her indemni- 
fication for hours of study and unsocial state. 

Though passion and resentment instantly clouded her 
brows, she had not yet learned to brave her father to his 
face. Casting a rapid glance of anger at her associates, 
he commanded her to follow him, and she obeyed like a 
fascinated bird. . 

Meanwhile I thought it an office of good-nature to 
arouse mademoiselle, to meet the storm. She exclaimed, 
screamed, stamped, smelt to her salts, deluged us both 
with eau de Cologne, and would undoubtedly have taken 
hysterics, had time been permitted for this feminine in- 
dulgence. But the marquis’s bell drove off the coming 
fit, and we both obeyed his summons to the library, that 
starchamber of great houses, where summary justice is 
executed on offending young ladies. Though somewhat 
alarmed, I had sufficient presence of mind to adjust the 
wig, or “ hair head-dress,” and kerchief of poor made- 
moiselle, else there might have been such a deplorable 
violation of bienseance as she certainly could not have 
survived. Her “ good French heart” never forgot my 
good English sense at this juncture. 

Lady Jane, recovered from the shame and first flutter 
of detection, now stood in the library a sullen, haughty 
culprit, her brows lowering defiance. I was first put to 
the bar, my case was short, and my sentence was con- 
trived, not very wisely, to form a part of the Lady Jane’s 
punishment. “ Since the laundry and scullery were not 
favourite haunts of mine, I was told to transfer myself 
and my books to the little yellow dressing-room near my 
chamber, where a fire was to be kept for me, and which 
I was to consider as my own inviolate apartment.” I 
curtsied, and would have moved off, but was desired to 
remain. Mademoiselle had meanwhile entered on a 
voluble vindication of herself, at the expense of pupil, 
nurse, grandmamma, and the whole system of domestic 
life and education in England. She was politely en- 
treated to be silent for one moment. 

“T ask you, Miss Jane Harding,” said his lordship, 
“in presence of this lady to whom I have intrusted the 
education of my daughter, if she is acquainted, or can 
have had any suspicion of Lady Jane’s daily visits to the 
female servants of the establishment ?” 

“ My lord,” T replied, “ the Lady Janc, or mademoiselle 
herself, may best answer that question.” Lady Jane 
made a disdainful gesture. 

“ Mon Dieu !” exclaimed the governess, sinking back 
in her chair, lifting her hands, and throwing up her open 
palms as if deprecating the being left to the generosity 
or mercy of her pupil. 

“ Will you speak, Lady Jane Aulmerle? Has this lady 
been merely remiss in her duties, or has she connived at 





your disobedience and improprieties?” But the Lady 
Jane would not speak. 

“O! Mon Dieu!” again exclaimed the governess, turn- 
ing supplicating and tearful eyes on her pupil. 

“ Answer me!” said the father, in a tone which made 
the proud girl quail for an instant; but all her evil pas- 
sions were inflamed, and she replied, “ 1 cannot, my lord, 
pretend to say what mademoiselle knows, or thinks about 
in her sleep.” 

The insolent malignity of this speech roused every 
generous feeling of my nature. I started up by an in- 
voluntary impulse; then retreated, abashed, and hesi- 
tating to wound the feelings of the father, by exposing 
the meanness of his ungenerous child. My movement 
was observed, and I was commanded to speak; “ The 
truth was on your lips, Jane,” said he,—* give it way. 
I shall be your protector,—did truth ever need protec- 
tion.” I then said that I had repeatedly heard mademoi- 
selle entreat her ladyship to refrain from those forbidden 
and improper indulgences. I did not add that my own 
entreaties had been joined to hers. Indeed the ungencr- 
ous conduct of the noble pupil to her poor, feeble-minded 
governess, excited my indignation much more forcibly 
than her behaviour to myself. ‘I'he marquis said a few 
gracious words to me, which stung his own proud daugh- 
ter to the heart, and dismissed us together, retaining the 
governess for a private convcrsation—and probably a 
lecture. Lady Jane brushed past me on the stairs like a 
tragedy queen quitting the scene in rage; and my first 
half hour in my pretty yellow room was passed in tears. 
Mademoiselle then burst upon me, with a storm of kisses, 
praises, and promises; hugging me to her bosom, calling 
me her good angel, abusing her pupil in no measured 
terms, and lamenting afresh her misery in being doomed 
to remain in England. 

Next morning we found that an entire revolution had 
been effected in the offices; the dismission extended to 
every individual, male and female, connected with the 
establishment, who was even suspected of abetting the 
malpractices of the heiress. 

The only words that Lady Jane addressed to me in the 
course of this or the next day were, “ You may congra- 
tulate yourself, Miss Jane Harding, on the ruin of so 
many poor persons ;—pray how soon are the vacancies 
your arts have made in this house to be filled up by your 
own creatures, and your :nother’s dependents ?” 

“My mother’s dependents !—my arts!—you wrong 
me, Lady Jane; but your secret thoughts do me justice 
even now.” 

“T believe they do,” said she coldly; and the enigma 
was partly explained when the marquis sent for me to 
the housekeeper’s room to enquire about my friend, Jane 
Ford, whom the housekeeper hac mentioned asa suitable 
young person to supply the place of the attendant who 
had waited on Lady Jane. I was delighted at the pros- 
pect opening to my early friend and protegée, and said for 
her all I could, and considering my limited experience 
of life and of character, far more than I ought. I thought 
of nothing but emancipating Jane from the confinement, 
late hours, and drudgery of her present calling; and 1 
knew that though a supercilious, ungencrous companion 
and friend to those with whom she associated, holding 
the show of equality without the feeling of it, the Lady 
Jane was not ill-natured to her submissive thralls. 

“ You are a warm friend, Jane,” said the marquis,— 
“if your encomium is but half deserved I shall think my- 
self fortunate in securing the attendance of this young 
person for my daughter. That she has been so much in 
your family, and under the eye of your mother, is to me 
a sure guarantee of her worth; nor do I think her ac- 
quirements an objection, but the reverse :—the personal 
attendants of ladies of high rank, before commerce had 
revolutionised English society, were often women of 
family as well as of education. Things were better or- 
dered then. We are too little attentive to the education 
of our domestics. 
knowledge and clegance, which should be diffused even 
in the nursery.” 

My mother was immediately written to; but she start- 
ed many unforeseen objections to our plan, insisting chicf- 
ly on the the nearness of age between the mistress and 
the maid, where both were still so young, and on the 
total inexperience of the latter. This was a recommenda- 
tion to the marquis, who had imbibed a rooted dislike to 
the clever, regularly-graduated Abigail of fashionable life. 

F therefore expected Jane, and conned the counsels and 
warnings which my superior wisdom was to affurd, as 
guides to her ignorance and inexperience. On the day 
she was to arrive, Lady Janc met me with sparkling eyes 
and inflamed cheeks. Her resentments were kept alive 
by her dismissed favourites, with whom she still contriv- 


There is a certain atmosphere of 





ed to have daily secret communication, aroused and ex- 
cited by being the head of a party,—a faction, opposed, 
as she fancied, to the housekceper, the governess, myself, 
and our tool the marquis; and she was also animated by 
a kind of spurious generosity in behalf of her suffering 
vassals, 

_ “So you and your mother have succeeded, Miss Hard- 
ing; in placing your creature, your spy, about me ;— 
know that if I be Jane Aulmerle, ye shall repent it—ay, 
bitterly.” I was not permitted time to vindicate mapeoll 
or to state that my mother had strongly disapproved of 
Jane Ford for her ladyship’s attendant. 

Into the bosom of that early friend, I poured forth, 
with girlish, headlong impulse my suppressed feelings. 
She was that very day from London, from my home, the 
bearer of kind letters and numerous messages to me, the 
sharer of my childish sports and thoughts, my fellow- 
architect, or my Aod-man, in building my first eastles in 
the air. Amidst the vehemence of my own feeling, I 
could not help noting the cool, self-possessed serenity 
with which Jane listened tome. “I must make the best 
of my humble lot,” she said at last. “Unlike happier 
you, it is not given me to choose,—and I know that you, 
my best friend, would not wish to injure me with my 
future lady and mistress, who may be so useful to me.” 
I warmly protested not, and at once acquiesced in the 
propriety of Jane acting coldly towards me in public, 
while secret affection was to indemnify us both br ap- 
parent indifference. Jane asked me many questions 
concerning not only the meinbers of the household, but 
the guests and head servants, and I sketched the charae- 
ter of cach to the best of my skill. 

With such ccnsummate address did Jane Ford con- 
duct herself, that in a few days her young mistress scarce- 
ly concealed the fancied triumph obtained over her father 
in turning his own engine against himself. This was in 
reality the triumph of Jane Ford. That ingratiating 
stranger laid herself out, from the hour of her arrival, to 
make friends on every side ; and as she was aware of the 
danger of conniving at Lady Jane's open and bold im- 
propricties, she undertook the task of supplying in her 
own person all former favourites and ministers. In this 
she succeeded as by miracle. Instead of village scandal, 
the Lady Jane was now entertained with more piquant 
anecdotes of the fashionable world of London, in which 
she was so soon to figure ; lovers took the place of ponies 
and donkeys; and the most refined adulation and vigi- 
lant observance, of the coarse fondness and stolen sweet- 
ness of nurse Martha. Strict, devoted attention to her 
lady, and even to her menial duties, did not prevent Jane 
from conciliating the regard of all around her. Humble, 
assiduous, observant, from the scullion-wench to the 
marquis she made her way, and found favour, by gifts, 
flatteries, attentions, and an unrelaxing vigilance in 
adapting herself to the various tastes and ruling passions 
of those she practised on :—these tastes and passions she 
discerned with admirable sagacity. No Jesuit, whose 
passions are put to sleep, and his will annihilated in de- 
voted pursuance of some grand object of his order, who 
from infancy has been trained into an intellectual ma- 
chine, to co-operate in certain purposes, could have ex- 
ercised greater self-command, than at this time did this 
young girl; for she too had her object, distant, difficult, 
but worthy of the devotion of half a lite :—it was to give 
splendour and distinction to the remainder of existence. 

The marquis, after a few days, made me happy by 
saying, that Jane Ford was quite the sort of young per- 
son he liked to see about his daughter. He expected 
grisetle smartness, and found gentle, and even polished 
manners ; a deportment modest and graceful, united with 
the utmost respectfulness. 1 echoed as warmly as m 
age permitted the praises of my protegée. Her pale chee 
faintly flushed, and her deep eye sparkled when I re- 
peated this praise ; but this natural emotion was stifled 
by many humble and deprecatory speeches, expressive of 
gratitude to myself as the source of this favourable opi- 
nion, which I belicved quite sincere, yct felt, 1 knew not 
how, to be mean. I could not hit on another word than 
mean. 

I had been struck on her arrival with the change and 
improvement visible in the person and manners of Jane. 
Her dress, her close, plain coif, and almost antiquated 
habit, had a certain adaptation to the serious cast of her 
features, and to her slight, delicate figure, which produc- 
ed more effcct than the most fashionable attire of a smart 
Abigail. She looked like a lady in a masquerade habit,— 
one of Holbcin’s young beauties walking out of the 
frame. It was not by open struggle and bold rivalship 
that Jane was to make her way in life, but by striking 
out a quite new path. She could not be splendid and 
dashing, but the might be original, insinuating, ingra- 
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tiating. It was not till long afterwards that I learned the 
source to which Jane was indebted for her remarkable 
personal improvement. In the routine of her business, 
she had been frequently seen by a gentleman who had 
assumed the management of one of the minor theatres ; 
and who was himself a clever general performer. Her 
good education, if I dare so call her slender accomplish- 
ments, but, above all, her genteel figure, and flexibility of 
voice and features, recommended her to this gentleman 
as a pupil; and he soon either discovered or imagined 
theatrical! talents of the highest order in the demure, little 
mantua-maker, who had come with gowns and turbans 
to his haughty heroines. ‘To the interests of his theatre 
was now added pride in the talents ke had discovered and 
cultivated: and Jane might, in all probability, have ap- 
peared on the boards under some fine fictitious name and 
character, as the orphan daughter of an officer fallen in 


the battles of his country, generously sacrificing herself 


for her family, &c. &c. had she not been invited to Aul- 
merle Park. ‘This her theatrical friend deemed a fortu- 
nate circumstance, as the marquis, though quieter of 
late in bis habits of life, was known to have been an en- 
thusiastic admirer and patron of the drama ; and the new 
Star might emerge from the hemisphere of Aulmerle 
Park with greater effect and brilliancy, draw more won- 
dering eyes, and, what is more to the purpose, relax 
more purse-strings, than if rising from the green-room 
of his little theatre. 

As if by accident, and in ridicule of mademoiselle, 
Jane Ford gave us one evening a specimen of her dra- 
matic talent, with which the Lady Jane, whose tastes 
were undergoing a rapid change, was evidently struck. 
She had seen few plays performed, but had heard a great 
deal of the private theatricals at a great house in our 
neighbourhood, at which the marquis did not visit; and, 
from various causes, she became interested in such exhi- 
bitions. Yet I believe her main reason for encouraging 
Jane by public praise, was to mortify mademoiselle. 
This lady was the pupil of some royal or imperial school 
of declamation in Paris, of which she talked incessantly ; 
and one day an argument arising between her pupil and 
herself, about the different style of declamation in the 
French and British theatre, was referred to the marquis 
by his daughter, who was resolved, if possible, to convict 
her governess of ignorance and prejudice. 

It was then Lady Jane made boastful announcement 
of the astonishing dramatic powers which lurked in the 
modest or demure little girl who waited on herself. ‘The 
marquis smiled incredulously, and would have declined 
the task of umpire, which Lady Jane solicited him to 
accept. She was, however, piqued to support her own 
opinion, and appealed to me, saying, “ You will trust 
Miss Jane Harding’s judgment, though you doubt mine, 
my lord ?”—* Yes I will, Jane, and for this good reason, 
that Miss Jane has had many opportunities of seeing 
plays well performed, and you have yet had none.” I, 


however, declined giving any opinion :—of the French} 


theatre I knew nothing, and | felt that there was a want 
of propriety and dignity in Lady Jane’s governess enter- 
ing on this sort of frivolous competition with her waiting- 
maid. But the vanity and patriotism of mademoiselle 
were inflamed to extremity ; she would have dared Sid- 
dons herself to the contest ; and, as she voluntarily enter- 


ed the lists by a piece of declamation, and a series of 


contortions which severely taxed the politeness of the 
marquis, Lady Jane dragged her woman forward to the 
ring. 

Modesty and timidity, if not really felt, were never 
better acted than by the trembling girl, compelled to ex- 
hibit her talents before such a spectator. I flew to her 
support, and would have besought forbearance ; but this 
was going too fur, and Jane whispered, “ You know I 
must obey my lady. She does me but too great honeur.” 
That she must be obeyed was at all times a welcome de- 
claration to the Lady Jane. She smiled gracious encour- 
agement to her new favourite, saying, “ You will do very 
well, Jane; don’t be afraid—is it her you fear?” Jane 
Ford furtively returned the glance of scorn and contempt 
cast on the instructress by her pupil, with a look so rich 
in sarcastic humour and vivid expression, as might have 
proved to the marquis, had he seen it, that the versatile 
talents of his daughter’s protegée were not limited to the 
service of the serious muse. Meanwhile mademoiselle 
wag ranting forth the part of Iphigenia, with the most 
extravagant contortions, foaming and writhing in an epi- 
lepsy of assumed passion. When she had concluded, 
Jane whispered, “ That it would be unfair to try any 
scene save this; though the language must be against 
her.” She took the play, glanced over the scene for a 
few minutes, retired behind a screen, bared her throat, 
shook loose her silken tresses—then for the first time 


electrical ;—the marquis who had remained with us only 


ly studied and rehearsed this scene. 


the humblest rank, commands from persons of taste and 


uncovered in this house—with the simple help of an old|caught, new readings suggested by the slightest motion 
red shawl, adjusted her antique dress in more redundant | of his eye, or inflexion of his voice. I was not wholly 
drapery, and rushed upon the scene, the tender, impas-|the dupe of the unobtrusive, delicate homage which Jane 
sioned heroine of the French tragedian! The effect was|now studiously paid to her noble patron, though I hoped 


its source was gratitude, and not the artifices of interest. 


to gratify his indulged daughter, became interested, and|ed ambition, working its slow though sure way through 
sat in silent astonishment ; even “ the good French heart” |gratified vanity. I suspected the new readings were not 
‘| of mademoiselle wag taken by surprise, at hearing her|unfrequently old hackneyed readings,—that the sudden 
country’s language so fluently declaimed,—she embraced | lights streaming upon the pages of Shakspeare or Otway, 
her rival, declaring that she reminded her of Clarion. Pro-| which were cast forth by the genius of the marquis, and 
bably the sole merit of Jane Ford’s exhibition was unex-| which Jane discerned with such pretty surprise, admira- 
pectedness, and there is little doubt that she had diligent-|tion so respectful yet so ardent, enthusiasm checked by 
natural modesty, as if her deepest homage were unwor- 

There was even thus early somewhat of the homage |thy of him to whom it was offered but by starts, were at 
which the higher efforts of genius, though displayed in| least as old as the stage lamps of Drury-lane. 


I could not yet doubt the integrity of my early friend; 


sensibility, in the manner of the Marquis of Aulmerle to 
Jane Ford, when he addressed her. 
by the touch of magic, she had sunk into the little, de- 
mure, simple girl, shrinking from his praise, looking 
more timid and child-like than ordinary,—the juvenile 
face made still more youthful by the close, antique coif, 
which she had somehow again slipped on. 

“ Have I gained ?” exclaimed Lady Jane, in the true 
spirit of a seconder or bottle-holder. 

“Certainly, Jane, you have ; if you still think of com- 
petition,—I confess I had lost sight of the contest.” 
had now some general conversation on Jane’s former 
I liked her best in Letitia Hardy, but Lady 
Jane in Euphrasia ; and the marquis 1equested a farther 
specimen of her powers in some native heroine. 
was a short but pretty pantomimic display of diffidence, 
bashfulness, and timidity, overpowered at last by the na- 
tive consciousness of high powers, and the earnest desire 
to obey an honoured command. 


But already, as if 


Some slight skirmishing 


relished such versatility of talent in the personal attend- 


admiration of talent for its own sake. 


marquis, that we had both in our several ways greatly 


no piace with either of us. 
Ennui, and the desire of amusing and improving his 


regular dramas, mademoiselle abetting all folly that took 


was to become the ornament of the British stage. From 


consider her as his pupil, and as such he became even |t 


must ensure honour and advantage to their possessor. || 
“Genius was genius wherever it appeared; and why might 


this fascinating and talented girl?” This was getting }i 
ou with a vengeance: and now Lady Jane had only to}: 
coax, and Jane Ford to raise her sidelong, most expres- |i 


worked. The amateur office of dramatic critic and in-|i 
structer thus gradually assumed, Jane laboured to make] t 
its exercise pleasant. The commentary of her noble in- |i 











structer was to her as inspiration,—new ideas were|on to exhibit. A little opposition was exactly the stimu- 


but now that I was no longer the object of her incense 
myself, I soon discovered that Jane was a most accom- 
plished flatterer, selecting ber stimulants, and proportion- 
ing her doses with admirable knowledge of the mental 
constitution of those to whom she administered. Mean 
and fulsome flattery would quickly, I believe, have dis 
gusted the marquis,—nor would the Lady Jane have ac- 
cepted the gross adulation from Jane Ford, which was 
agreeable enough, or which, at least, was from habit 
tulerated, if offered by more vulgar dependents. 

The arts by which the waiting-maid, valet, or house- 
keeper, in great families, maintains place and influence, 
are not, | believe, in their principles materially different 
from those employed by that more exalted kind of me- 
nials termed courtiers,—namely, flattery, falschood, 
meanness, backbiting, and the most pitiful intrigue ; but, 
above all, by keeping alive jealousies, by dividing to go- 
vern. ‘T'hese arts, however, would not all at once have 
succeeded in the present instance, and Jane discovered a 


in attitude and dumb mimic personation of passion, intro-| higher, finer tact,—-that rare and exquisite sense lodged 
duced the balcony, and then the tomb scat of Juliet.|at the mind’s finger-ends,—in adapting her conduct to 
Roth, but particularly the first scene, was wonderfully |the varying aspects of events. Her main difficulty lay 
performed ; and as a lively strain gives relief toa mourn-|with the Lady Jane; and the triumph of her address 
ful melody, Jane, nodding privately to me, bounced off in- | was maintaining her place in the favour of the daughter, 
to Letitia Hardy, sung a gay ballad, and gave us a pas|while she engrossed so much of the attention of the fa- 
seul,—passed into the Widow Cheerly,—Lydia Languish,|ther. This was accomplished by keeping alive Lady 
—back again to the Grecian daughter, and by more plas- | Jane’s jealousy of my imagined favour with the marquis, 
tic art, sunk into the little, simple, childish, demure Jane | and viewing every attention that he paid to the cultiva- 
Ford, her eyes modestly cast down, her hands hanging |tion of her stage talent as kindness emanating from the 
crossed before her. A prudent father might not have/gracious and powerful interference of his daughter. 


Jane had for some time studiously avoided all private 


ant of his motherless daughter, and he might neverthe-|intercourse with myself, and when we were unavoidably 
less have been merely a narrow-minded man; but no/thrown together, protestations of earnest, undiminished 
prudent English mother could have approved of such do-|regard, complaints of that state of dependence which 
mestic association, however great might have been her|compelled her to assume feelings, and to act a part fo- 
reign to her nature, still made me pity one I could no 
Subsequent displays showed me, and, I believe, the|}longer whelly approve. 


Though I admired her talent, I was shocked at the 


overestimated the actual powers of Jane Ford; but we|idea of her attempting the bold, perilous life of a common 
had each our prepossessions,—he as patron and instructer,|stage player. She affected to join in my fears, to feel 
I as friend and admirer. ‘The common vanity of personas {all my repugnance to the theatrical profession, and to 
who try to catch a sort of reflected lustre, from connect-|consi ¢ herself as the victim of a strong necessity, 
ing their names with persons of genius, had, I believe,|whic.: my plain understanding could not be made to 
comprehend. It was in devotion to the wishes of her 
“noble, generous benefactress,” she was to attempt the ar- 
daughter, induced the marquis to encourage and attend |duous line of life so appalling to her modesty. ‘ How 
her declamations with her humble friend, till he came to|durst she shrink from the task, for which the marquis 
be interested by them. Speeches and soliloquies grew | himself had laboured to accomplish her?” I was not the 
to scenes, scenes, so far as our numbers could admit, to} dupe of this diplomacy. 


“ Jane,” I replied, “ if your dislike of the stage is as 


the colour of spectacle, and gave her an opportunity of|sincere as I think it is wise and natural, there can be no 
exhibition. To Lady Jane the first part in every piece|reason for doing violence to your feelings. I will write 
was at all times allotted ; and then the parts were shifted |to my mother, she will interfere to prevent this; you will 
to allow Jane Ford, as she herself dexterously insinuated, | return to your own quiet, safe, feminine occupations, if 
to profit as an artist by the hints and beauties the genius |such be indeed your sincere wish. The marquis is quite 
of Lady Jane had struck ont; for it was now, I found,|capable of appreciating ycur reasons for disliking this 
understood that the protegée of the family of Aulmerle | dangerous profession.” 


Jane’s gratitude to me, her laboured explanations, her 


being interested in her progress, the marquis came to| protestations, her tears, could not deceive me ; I changed 


he subject to spare her farther meanness, and we parted 


proud of her attainments, and desirous, since nature had|coldly, Jane reproaching me even with tears, for not 
done so much, that they might be displayed where they | understanding, not doing justice to her character, not al- 


owing for her peculiar position. 
I now began, for many reasons, to long for the termi- 


not a Farren, a Siddons, or an O'Neil be discovered in|nation of my visit. My studies with Lady Jane were 


nterrupted, our habits of life broken up by the dramatic 
nania, which, if it had amused me at first, grew alarm- 
ng now, for our private theatricals were become, I un- 


sive, and modestly-beseeching eyes to engage the mar-|derstood, the talk of the neighbourhood, and, from the 
quis himself to read, or even walk through a part, pro-|ages and condition of the dramatis persona, its jest. This 
vided we were alone, and that his memory was not over-|I learned from my friend the housekeeper, who thought 


t necessary to give me a friendly caution; aiid also ga- 
hered from certain private nods and winks of the morn- 
ng visiters, before whom Jane was occasionally called 
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lant which she seemed to suppose the marquis required. 
Some of his guests had ventured to express doubts of 
Jane’s talent ; she had cleverness, address, knowledge of 
stage effect, they allowed, but genius in its higher sense 
they denied her to possess. The Lady Jane smiled at 
these critics ; genius was all Jane’s power, aided by the 
feeble help of her own instructions :—knowledge of the 
stage she had none,—address none,—a mere simple, 
bashful child in her own character. On the other hand, 
the marquis and Lady Jane had their partisans, and Jane 
her patrons and admirers, whose judgments could not be 
controverted or doubted,—amateurs of high rank, qualifi- 
ed by inspiration or intuition to school the most gifted 
artist in his own profession. And now that Aulmerle 
House was, in some sort, turned into a green-room, noble 
lords, learned lawyers, and talented members of parlia- 
ment, condescended to instruct the fair fledgeling trage- 
dian. Jane profited by them all, if not in her art, in her 
interests, reconciling the most discordant and contradic- 
tory opinions and directions with admirable address. 

it was in defence of his own judgment and taste, that 
the marquis now, as I supposed, imagined himself bound 
to produce the extraordinary genius discovered by his 
daughter, and cultivated, as its possessor alleged, by him- 
self. A correspondence was opened with the manager 
of one of the great winter theatres, who was invited down 
to Aulmerle House, as we concluded, to see the prodigy, 
together with an eminent sculptor, who was engaged to 
model the bust of Lady Jane, while he inspected and 
pronounced upon the attitudes of Jane Ford. The anxie- 
ty which the marquis had hitherto manifested for the 
improvement of his daughter, was for the time, as I 
thought, suspended, to accomplish his pupil for her grand 
debut, which was to take place after the Christmas holi- 
days: There was something elevating in the idea of the 
ornament of the British stage proceeding from among the 
household attendants of a noble family ; and Jane, who 
availed herself of every thing, now represented her own 
appearance in public, as herald of the advent of Lady 
Jane Aulmerle’s brighter beauty, and higher accomplish- 
ments. 

It was still, however, Jane’s most difficult task to ma- 
nage the pride and caprice of her noble patroness. ‘The 
pride of Lady Jane, which disdained the homage of a 
prince, was nevertheless jealous of the attention of any 
human being, however humble, if directed to any one 
beside herself. While we remained a quiet family circle, 
as neither mademoiselie nor myself were ardent admirers 
of Jane, and as her humility was invincible, and her ad- 
dress was never at fault, we got on tolerably well; but 
as often as the audience became more numerous, and ap- 
plause excited in Jane’s bosoin the consciousness of supe- 
riority, her ground was lost; for the self-love of her 
patroness never relaxed in its exactions, never for an 
instant forgot itself. Pride may be propitiated, vanity 
may be managed, where they exist single passions, but, 
united in a strong degree in the same individual, the task 
of the flatterer becomes difficult indeed. 

Cold of heart and quick of eye, the Lady Jane marked 
and resented the slightest dereliction of humble duty in 
her dependent; and the labour of weeks was thus liable 
to be lost by the negligence of one second. But Jane 
was now, I saw, in part consoled for the unsteady footing 
she maintained in the favour of the daughter, by daily 
gaining ground with the father. Here, in the country, 
the countenance of the Lady Jane was still necessary ; 
but a wider, higher field was opening in London, when 
she could throw from her—perhaps crush, the original 
instrument of her advancement. 

Yet if it had been possible for human forbearance, at 
sixteen, and the most humiliating concessions, to have 
enabled Miss Ford to simulate friendship with the Lady 
Jane, she would still have saved appearances. She seem- 
ed peculiarly anxious that the marquis should not suspect 
that his daughter no longer participated in his desire for 
her success,—sought every occasion ostentatiously to 
proclaim the confidence and affection with which she 
was treated by the Lady Jane, and to impress on him 
that he obliged his daughter, when, now that the first, 
and all-important appearance of her protegée drew nigh, 
he devoted a part of every morning to dramatic studies, 
and eyery evening to those more public exhibitions which 
were to familiarise the timid, sensitive maiden, to a great 
audience. 

The arduous study of Jane, and still more, I believe, 
her mental anxiety, and secret fears and forebodings of 
failure, in one or all of her schemes of ambition, made 
visible inroads on her health. ‘Though my judgment of 
her character began to waver, my affection was still 
warm ; and my representations drew the attention of the 
marquis to the “ poor little thing,” as he called her, and 


he not only ordered medical advice, but saw that she at- 


she, more vehemently ; “ yes, a doating, infatuated fool, 


tended to it, so far as relaxation from study and daily |the pitiful dupe of the lowest, basest arts.” 


exercise were prescribed. She was to go abroad every 
day with Lady Jane and the governess, in the carriage ; 
but by ill-temper or caprice in mademoiselle or her pupil, 
these orders were neglected ; and the marquis, indignant 
at their ungencrous and careless treatment of the sickly 
girl, made a point that she should accompany them. 
While kindness had been a voluntary act of grace and 
favour, the Lady Jane, so far as her character was capa- 


“IT don’t believe,” I said, “the marquis will marry 


her,” and I gasped as the dreadful word inadvertently 
escaped my lips. 
in astonishment; “ but is it not insulting enough that he 
should choose for his mistress, a girl who has been, 
though in a menial rank, about me, his daughter?” I 
believe my face was sufficiently expressive of my alarm, 
and horror of the opinions and morals of the great, at 


“ Marry her!” exclaimed Lady Jane, 


ble of consistent kindness, had not been remiss; but as 
a duty, commanded by her tather, from her to her own 
creature !—her proud glance might have annihilated the 
little trembling girl on whom it fell. 

The marquis would be obeyed ; and as the Lady Jane 


the education which had taught the young daughter to 
estimate the guilt of the father only as it affected her 
own pride. Our conversation, which I was unable to 
maintain, was suspended by Mrs. Pendarves alighting to 
visit the housekeeper, for the alleged purpose of having 
her sandal strap repaired, but with the real intention, La- 


now declined going abroad at all, I was summoned to 
accompany him and Jane Ford, on the customary airing. 
If I had been disgusted with the pride and ill temper of 
Lady Jane, I was startled with the new character in 
which Jane Ford broke forth upon me. Consummate 
hypocrite as she was, she was not yet sufficiently prac- 
tised to be able to disguise her exultation in the triumph 
the marquis had openly given her over his daughter, and 
was thus betrayed into a freedom, airiness, and petty 
petulance of manner, which from her to the most noble 
the Marquis of Aulmerle confounded and frightened me. 
The playfulness, the gaiety, the roguish simplicity of the 
young creature, so highly gifted, and so seemingly un- 
conscious of her own wonderful powers, possessed, I sa- 
gaciously perceived, an indescribable fascination for her 
good-natured, unoccupied patron, which daily becam¢ 
the stronger from the contrast of his daughter’s imperi- 
ous temper and obstinate pride, and mademoiselle’s ab- 
surdity. She was the only creature in the house, he said, 
that tried to amuse him; “ Little Jane had grown as 
grave as a dormouse, while Jane Ford had brightened 
into a most agreeable, sprightly little coquette.” 

I could not help remarking, that the marquis was 
much more attentive to Jane, and more disposed to flirta- 
tion before company, than when we were alone ; while 
the fair actress, though she no longer found it necessary 
or convenient to maintain disgnise before me, the instant 
any fourth party joined us, relapsed into the gentle, diffi- 
dent, demure maiden,—the passive yet intelligent and 
most grateful instrument in the generous hands that were 
fashioning her to fame and fortune. Though offended 
by the flattery and artifice in which [ now plainly per- 
ceived Jane had advanced another stage, having so fur 
cautiously felt her way, I respected the delicacy which 
made her still shrink from receiving the gallant atten- 
tions of the father in presence of his young daughter ; 
and my anger was directed against the marquis, who, 
strange to say, studiously, at such times, pressed his gal. | 
lantries upon her. My reluctance to make a third in the | 





daily airings was now evident, but the marquis would say some o 


not dispense with my attendance on my friend, though, | 


on more than one occasion, it had been obvious that “my |again, are we to have 


friend” had manceuvred to leave me behind. 

If Lady Jane had hoped that her obstinacy would 
wear out her father’s patience, she was mistaken ; day 
after day she declined going abroad with him and Jane, 
and each day her place was duly supplied. One day she 
bethought her of desiring me to remain at home with her, 
complaining of a cold, and expecting, I presume, to break 
up, or at least suspend, for one day, the customary ar- 
rangements. 
at once acquiesced. He gravely felt his daughter’s pulse, 
and examined her tongue. 

“ Ay, you are very bad indeed, Jane; but I hope your 
blood will get cooler by and by. I must be content for 
a morning to spout Romeo to our little Juliet, without 
audience. I wish to visit the Pendarves: but you, lovely 
Juliet, can sit in the carriage while | make my short 
call ;” and so saying, he gallantly handed out Miss Ford, 
her exultation ill concealed by protestations of anxiety to 
be permitted to remain with Lady Jane, “ to amuse and 
nurse her.” 

“Lady Jane is not yet of the age to lack amusements 











and nurses,” said the marquis ; “ there will be more kind- | twice,” said she. 


To our mutual mortification the marquis}and by, be a fine woman. 
their Miss Caroline to our marquis, Mrs. Clements, that 


likely to make Miss Carry happy.” 
indignant surprise. 


dy Jane said, of a gossip with Mrs. White. The moment 
her carriage drove off, Mrs. White was summoned with 


her valetudinary supplies of chicken broth, to Lady Jane’s 


dressing-room, and | was requested to remain. 


“J am glad to find you here, Miss Jane,” said the 
matron, who had been the Lady Jane’s mother’s wait- 
ing-maid, and, from habit and situation, felt stronger af- 
fection for the haughty lady than her conduct deserved. 

“ Ay, if I am to believe you, White, Miss Jane Hard- 
ding is not one of my spoilers and /flatterers,” and the 
lady forced a smile. “ But what piece of scandal has the 
honourable Pendarves to circulate to-day,—or to glean 
for to-morrow’s expenditure ?” 

“ People will talk, my lady, ay, even those who have 
less right than Mrs. Pendarves,—ay, very impertinently. 
She is an old friend of the family, and a free-spoken, 
spirited lady.” 

“ Quite aware of all that, Mrs. White; but to what 
did her free, friendly spirit give vent to-day ?” 

“That, if it must be told, might not be so pleasant for 
tne to speak, nor for you to hear, my lady,—only I wish 
some people had sooner known their friends from their 
flatterers. Weare here all among friends. You are 
my late lady’s only child, Lady Jane, and, no doubt, my 
lord is fond and as proud of you too, as becomes him ; 
but to speak it plain, fathers are but men, and, if daugh- 
ters are wilful, will have their own way ;—fair means 
may guide where force won’t drive them. My lord, to 
be sure, is but a young man still, barely forty-three ; and 
the title ;” but here the Lady Jane broke in with 
anger; “ You dare not tell me so!” The housekeeper, 
somewhat offended, replied, “ It is, to be sure, no business 
of mine ;”—and Lady Jane more calmly continued, “ Tell 
us what they say, White; you know I do not regard— 
that is seriously regard—all this tattle.” 

“Tattle is the very word, my lady, for sure it is all 
tattle. * Which of these pretty girls is to be your Mar- 
chioness ?’ says Mrs. Pendatves to me, laughing. ‘I 
f the Miss Rectors, but Pendarves says it is 
the little Juliet,—a new Polly Fenton, or Farren over 
> 99 





Lady Jane stared from the house-keeper to me; her 
colour which had been raised many shades, suddenly pal- 
ing; she tried to rally her spirits, and said, with forced 
gaiety, “ And has Jane Harding no chance, among all 
these competitors, for a coronet? she is past sixteen, and 
an inch taller than the little Juliet.” 

“No body seems to have thought of Miss Jane, my 
lady ; she, to be sure, is a child yct, though she will, by 
If the Harding family refused 


now is, my lady, I fear they won’t give us Miss Jane 
10w.” 

The eyes of Lady Jane again sought mine in astonish- 
ment. “ Refuse the Marquis of Aulmerle !” she exclaimed. 


“ Yes, indeed, my lady ; it was wonderful ; but Miss Caro- 


line preferred young Clements, and her father and mother 


thought him a far better, that is a more suitable—for 


nobody, to be sure, could be better than my lord—match 
for her, my lady, more respectable for them all—more 
Lady Jane looked 
“Such miracles can never happen 
“T hope Miss Jane would, in the same 


ness, and Jane will be more obliged to you for continu- | circumstances, show nobler ambition than it seems Miss 


ing to amuse and nurse her papa. Allons-nous, aimable 


Juliette.” 


Caroline did.” 


She looked at me for reply. 
I was offended,—and I also, I fear, felt more pride in 


Lady Jane changed colour several times; she rose|the magnanimous disregard my friends had shown to 


and walked to the window, and seated herself there with 
a disturbed air. The first words she spoke were, “ There 


rank and title, than in their true wisdom and modera- 
tion. 


“It is of little use to speculate on what Miss Jane 


is the Pendarves’ carriage, they must have passed it.”|might do,” I returned; “she is a young girl going back 


And she rung, ordering herself to be denied, if enquired 
for, too much agitated to receive guests. Then turning 
to me, as if pursuing the course of her own thoughts, 
she said, “ What do you think of all this, Jane,—is my 








father mad?” I made no reply. “Or a fool?” added 


to her own humble home, with a better opinion of ber 
own condition of life than she could ever have gathered, 
had she not seen the interior movements of a loftier state.” 


“ Do you then, Jane, really not envy me ?” cried Lady 


Jane hastily, and in a very natural manner. “ Do you 
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not believe us happier than your own caste ?—Indeed you 
have, I fear, little true cause. Perhaps it had been better 
for me not to be born so great, or so rich rather, as to be 
corrupted by flatterers; though even that is happier than 
being thrown so low in place, as to become the mean, 
fawning, sycophant hanger-on of the great,—loathed and 
despised by those to please whom the base creatures de- 
grade themselves.” 

These were novel doctrines for Lady Jane, and though 
I could perceive no necessary connection between wealth 
and corruption, poverty and meanness of mind, I let 
them pass. I was, indeed, somewhat surprised at the 
shrewdness, as well as at the unexpected frankness, of 
my young name-mother, and I suppose my face betrayed 
as much, for she continued—* Yes, Jane, I may not al- 
ways have used you well, or kindly, though I must say 
you have sometimes stickled quite as much on your inde- 
pendence as I have done on my prerogative ; but I have 
always respected, and now that I know you better, I 
value your character,—ay, even your sturdy independ- 
ence, since I have seen it in contrast with the self-inte- 
rested, parasitical complaisance of another. Miss Ford 
thinks herself very cunning—so she is; but some clever 
person says, one may be more cunning than any one, but 
not so cunning as every one. But three weeks ago, 
while she was thought to have no personal interest in 
making herself so popular among us, and she was the 
general favourite of the whole household; now but 
what do I say—her degree of favour must rest with her 
present patron,—vile, servile, degraded wretches, who 

*from infancy have pampered my pride !—let that despi- 
cable girl be but for one hour my father’s wife, or mis- 
tress, and they will fawn on her more meanly than they 
ever did upon me.” 

Notwithstanding what I heard and observed myself, I 
would have told Lady Jane that the gossip of the servants 
and the neighbours had induced her to form hasty opi- 
nions, and to draw erroneous conclusions; and that her 
father’s strong affection for herself, and regard to his own 
honour and happiness, made her suspicions exceedingly 
improbable ; but she burst away from me to conceal the 
rebel tears, which her pride would not suffer any eye to 
perceive streaming over her cheeks from such a cause. 
In a few minutes afterwards she came to my door, and 
invited me to walk with her. As the subject of our late 
conversation was not renewed by herself, I did not ven- 
ture to approach it. 

At a late hour we saw the carriage returning ; and, by 
one of those spells over reason which forces us into the 
presence of what we hate, Lady Jane hurried back to the 
house. The servant who let down the carriage steps 
winked knowingly to his livericd compeers in the hall, 
as the marquis gallantly, and apparently in high spirits, 
handed out Jane Ford. The Lady Jane, whose eye no- 
thing escaped, perceived this impudent mark of intelli- 
gence among the domestics ;—it was as the last drop in 
the cup of wrath. With an air of insuperable haughtiness 
she stood to receive Jane, who, gently bending forward, 
whispered her confused and humble thanks to the daugh- 
ter for the benevolent condescension of the father, shown 
in his attention to her health. “She was so much the 
better for her airing ;” and she then moved as if to take 
the shawl off Lady Jane to carry up stairs. I saw and 
trembled for the bursting of the storm which gathered to 
the high, bold brow of Lady Jane,—the tyrant, the ter- 
magant, but too proud to be the hypocrite, even where 
her dearest interests demanded disguise. She firmly 
held her shaw], wrapped it rapidly round her arm, as if, 
to form a target, on which she was to receive the attack 
of an enemy, and haughtily waited the approach of her 
father, as if it were he alone she stooped to confront. He 
was caressing a spaniel that leaped upon him, and paid 
no more attention to her airs and movements than if she 
had been fifty miles off. Having failed to catch his eye, 
she addressed Jane, saying, “ Nay, prithee, good Mistress 
Jane, permit me to bear ny shawl myself. Since you 
have passed into the service of Melpomene, or some less 
creditable employer, Thalia, or some one as properly qua- 
lified, must find me another waiting-gentlewoman. Our 
tragedy becomes farce at last, my lord.” She swept 
away; the marquis now looking up and following her 
steps with an expression of face which baffled me. Jane 

Ford, to my utter astonishment, hastily followed, as if to 
deprecate the resentment and anger of her patroness. 

The almost comic face that the marquis turned on me 
—the wide round cyes he made—the sort of internal 
whistle, were motions more expressive than elegant. I 
thought him most unfeeling; and, I suppose, assumed 
the proper air of offended virtue, for he turned from me, 

laughing, and saying, “ Cinderella also gone mad.” ‘This 








was his usual pet-name for myself, but I resented the 
familiarity of it at this time. 

I was aware that Jane Ford had been denied admit- 
tance to the chamber of Lady Jane, who soon joined me 
in the drawing-room. I saw that she had been weeping ; 
and, for once, mademoiselle was seated near her, whis- 
pering consolation, to which no attention was paid. I 
now looked on my noble young godmother with deep 
interest and compassion. If she had few amiable dispo- 
sitions, she had some high qualities of mind; her worst 
faults were more those of circumstances than of her 
nature ; and her cruel father was about to degrade himself, 
and to break her heart, ruin her prospects, and disappoint 
all her splendid expectations of fortune ; to reduce her to 
a lord’s mere portionless danghter, by forming a connec- 
tion with one who had stolen into his affections by low 
cunning and flattery, and who had shown herself more 
unworthy of him in character than unsuitable in years 
and rank. While I wept Jane Ford’s ambition and du. 
plicity, I pitied the Lady Jane, and detested her father. 

I was quite sensible that any attempt to establish con- 
fidence between us, which did not originate with Lady 
Jane herself, exposed me to haughty repulse ; yet I could 
not help approaching her, whispering, You are still too 
much indisposed to leave your room, Lady Janc; you 
look heated and feverish.” 

“ Yes, Jane, heated and fevered by warming vipers in 
my bosom, to poison or sting me.” 

“ Mon Dieu, oui ! vipers, serpangs, Mademoiselle Hard- 
ing,” cried the governess. 

“Yes, Jane, I think I am not well; yet my father 
never once asked me how I did on his return,—never 
even looked where I stood; but I am prepared for every 
thing.” Not one of us, I believe, however, was prepared 
for what followed. ‘The door was flung open, and young 
Pendarves entered, followed by the marquis, and, hanging 
on his arm, very fashionably dressed, and wearing pearl 
ornaments,—Jane Ford! She had never yet, even in 
their most gracious times, sat at table with Lady Jane, 
though she had oftener shared her suppers and lunchcons 
in her dressing-room, when all the world was shut out, 
than her ladyehip liked to think of now. 

Janc looked much agitated, and there was no feigning 
about her at this time. She trembled from head to foot, 
and appeared ready to sink on the floor. ‘The marquis 
led her directly up to the sofa on which his daughter 
was seated. “I have the honour to present Miss Ford 
to you, Lady Jane; I owe the knowledge of many of her 
talents and amiable qualities to yourself, particularly of 
that sweetness of temper which I consider the chief 
charm of your sex.-A lady, mademoiselle,” and he 
turned to the governess, “who will so soon have the 
honour to appear before the royal family and nobility of 
England, is no longer in her own place at my second 
table. I consider Miss Ford a distinguished guest in this 
family.” 

Mademoiselle blew out like a turkey-cock ; Lady Jane 
became of a leaden hue, and then the checked blood 
rushed in torrents to her face. Her impulse seemed to 
be war—open war——war to the knife’s point, but her 
pride checked her impetuosity ; she sunk into one of her 
“ silent rages,” and the depth of her mock reverence gave 
the measure of her contempt. Never did young vota- 
ress of the Tragic Muse bend more humbly before all 
the gods and goddesses, than did Jane Ford before the 
throne of the Lady Jane, casting up her tearful eyes ina 
sidelong imploring glance, which swam round the circle, 
but finally rested on the marquis with a witchery of en- 
treaty, end a fascination which was irresistible. He 
came instantly as if to her support; and though I half 
pitied Jane, the victim of her own ambition, I became 
more and more indignant at the cool, calm way in which 
the marquis, while he apparently directed his attentions 
to the actress, scrutinised the movements and looks of his 
daughter. Her emotion was too powerful to be con- 
cealed, but she evidently struggled with her feelings, 
and even attempted to langh and chat with mademoiselle 
and myself. Pendarves directed his homage on this day 
to the shrine of the favourite, and receiving the relation 
of the long airing of that morning, chalked out a yet 
more delightful route for to-morrow ; inviting the “ agree- 
able companions in a post chariot” to lunch at his mother’s 
on their drive. 

The footman who had winked so knowingly in the 
hall, now announced dinner with a face of the most im- 
perturbable gravity—or rather of no meaning—that 
could be desired in a machine of his description. ‘ Veri- 
ly, you great folks, your dependents and menials, are a 
strange people,” I thought. 

Lady Jane, resenting the conduct of Pendarves, took 
the arm of her governess, for the first time in her life to 





my knowledge, and brushed off, lest her own father and 
his fair companion had taken precedence of her. 

The Lyons silks of mademoiselle rustled portentous!y 
on the stairs as they proceeded; her personal dignity 
was compromised in that of her noble pupil, whose patri- 
cian and English wrath was as a halcyon calm compared 
with the sputtering rage of the governess. I shuffled on 
with young Pendarves, wondering where all this was to 
end, and heartily wishing I were that day to dine at 
home on mutton, off blue stoneware, in a room fifteen 
feet by twenty-one, instcad of sitting in the saloon of 
Aulmerle House, with venison, and a service of gold 
plate. Such a dinner! The marquis and Mr. Pendarves 
alone appeared at their ease. They drank wine with 
each of us in turn, beginning with Miss Ford, for whom 
some particular sort of wine, of boasted flavour, was or- 
dered from the head butler by the marquis. Both gen- 
tlemen, I fear, enjoyed the affronted airs of mademoiselle, 
my own embarrassed looks, the proud scorn of Lady 
Jane, and the demure, but searce concealed conscious- 
ness of the queen of the feast. While the marquis gal- 
lantly handed her to the door, he affected to chide Lady 
Jane for so soon leaving the table, and recommenced the 
flirtation he had carried on at intervals all day. Flirt 
with Jane Ford before his daughter’s face! How indig- 
nant I became. He no longer, then, wished to conceal 
his doating folly ; it was unblushingly proclaimed. 

If Jane Ford had seemed to triumph in the dining-room, 
the Lady Jane’s turn came now. She took an arm of 
her governess, and another of myself, and planting us on 
each side of her, never once directed look or word to her 
late favourite. Jane made several approaches to conver- 
sation—to explanation, of which she was at all times 
fond—to compliments, but was alike unsuccessful in all ; 
and, notwithstanding her confidence and self-possession, 
she was forced to abandon the field, as I fancied. Jane, 
however, made better use of her time in repairing her 
arms for renewed combat. As soon as she left us made- 
moiselle broke forth, and Lady Jane followed her exam- 
ple; and I had one specimen of the way in which persons 
familiar to petty intrigues construe things of no meaning 
into serious affairs, magnify trifles, and distort facts. 

“ Monsieur Pendaraf, entre the salon before her,” said 
mademoiselle.—* Yes, some spirit in that,” replied Lady 
Jane. “ You noticed Harrison ordered to bring the Con- 
stantia, the wine we never use but for high company and 
favourite ladies. It appears the ‘ marchioness’ is to be 
presented immediately. ‘The royal family and nobility,’ 
—did not you notice that, Jane?” 

“TI fancied that meant her appearance in the play- 
house.” 

“O, no—no such thing; but it will take two words to 
that, I can tell him. The queen won't receive her, I am 
certain.—Heavens, am I in a dream!” she exclaimed in 
avery different tone. ‘ Have I lost for ever the affec- 
tions of my father,—the only being, save yourself, Jane, 
that ever cared for me !—has he given that girl the place 
in his heart of which I never, till this day, knew the 
value! Her swect temper !—and mine”——-She burst 
into an agony of tears,—pushing back mademoiselle with 
one hand, while she covered her face with the other. I 
could not even attempt to console, but mademoisclle was 
indefatigable,—with both hands she administered eau de 
Cologne ; with both tongues—for the marquis said she 
always in a hurry spoke double—solemn, comforting as- 
surances that Jane Ford’s pearls were only Roman, if 
the necklace was not Paris paste. Lady Jane did not 
deign to notice this characteristic piece of consolation, 
but by one of her superb looks. On seeing my eye 
watchfully fixed upon her, with somewhat of the regard 
the mad doctor bestows on his patient under a rising 
paroxysm, she subdued or smothered the fit, saying, as 
soon as she could command voice, “ Do not think me so 
mean as to regard the mere loss of fortune ;—I may feel 
it, but that is not my present grief:—shall that paltry 
girl take my place in this house—my place in my father’s 
heart—my place in public consideration ?—I shall go 
mad!” I was truly sorry for Lady Jane, but I could 
not help thinking, * It will be better that you grow rea- 
sonable.” We heard the marquis and young Pendarves 
coming laughing up stairs, and we all three hurried 
through the back drawing-room, and retreated to renew 
the conference in Lady Jane's dressing-closet. 

Lady Jane’s pride would not permit her to be long ab- 
sent from the scene of defiance or combat, especially as 
we were informed that other gentlemen had arrived to a 
late dinner, after we left the dining-room, and were to 
be visiters for some time. She accordingly adjusted her 
dress, and bathed her eyes; and, as the evening was un- 
commonly fine for the season, promised to join me in a 
few minutes, for a composing stroll, ere we bravely ap- 
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peared together before the strangers, witnesses of one of 
Jane Ford’s most arduous exhibitions, and the farther 
infatuation of the marquis. The exhibition was to take 
place in the picture gallery ; and screens, and a few rude 
scenes, were placed there to favour stage illusion. 

When we entered this gallery we found several gentle- 
men walking about, and, among others, the sculptor who 
was to model the bust of Lady Jane. He was an intimate 
friend of my father, who, from childhood, had distin- 
guished me with playful kindness, and as I had grown 
up, with a portion of the affection naturally felt for the 
daughter of an old friend who showed herself anxious to 
please him and to merit his regard. Our mecting was 
the happiest event that had occurred to me for weeks 
past. He led me about, examining the pictures, while I 
pointed out the views to him. He at once recognised 
Jane Ford, and looked sharply, and, I thought, peculiarly 
hard at her. I told him that was the young candidate 
for the honours of the buskin, and reminded him of his 
having seen her before. “Ha! so I have,” he said, “ and 
very recently too, or I am mistaken.” 

I was somewhat surprised when young Pendarves soon 
afterwards joined us, Jane Ford hanging on his arm! 
The Lady | ee rearing her head, accepted the arm of 
my old friend, and we stood together admiring a picture 
of Lady Jane Grey, that model and idol of all clever 
school girls. There was a present interest attached to 
this picture. The marquis, before the age when politics 
or fashion engross the whole young man, had been a 
dabbler in literature. At Oxford he had sketched a tra- 
gedy, of which the subject was this princess. It had 
been presented to the dowager, his mother, by the young 
man’s tutor, as a peace-oflering and proof of application 
and scholarship on some occasion, and had slept amidst 
the other lumber of the deceased lady's repositories, till 


till it was rescued froin the dust and moths; and it was 
in this piece she vowed she should appear, if she ever 
appeared. The beauty of the play must of itself ensure 
the success of the actor,—she and the tragedy would 
stand or fall together! 

Mr. Pendarves was solicited to bring the piece into a 
presentable state, and it was expected that the new-ar- 
rived player would adapt it to the stage. The dress of 
the picture was to be as exactly copied by the heroine of 
the play as was consistent with modern taste. 

The picture might be a likeness or not; it was at any 
rate a reputed original, and represented a very beautiful 
girl; swect, serene, tenderly youthful, yct dignified in 
her expression, the girlish countenance touched with 
sadness, and illumined by genius, the whole piece the 
embodied dream of seme divine old painter. The Italian 
style of the head, and the knot of passion-flowers, exqui- 
sitely painted, together with a rosary and crucifix, gave 
no indication of the Lady Jane Grey ; but however that 
might be, the soft, pale, thoughtful countenance bore not 
the most distant or shadowy resemblance to the face of, 
living roses and lilies, of the fair, high-blooded Jane 
Aulmerle; yet Miss Ford, as a last bold stroke, in an 
audible whisper to Mr. Pendarves, conveyed her raptur- 
ous recognition of the likeness. 

“How beautiful! how very striking! Pray, Lady 
Jane, are your family descended from the Lady Jane 
Grey ?”"—I had some curiosity to see how this query 
would be received, and this advance rebuffed :—there 
was a compromise between struggling pride and vanity. 
“T dare say we may have been some way connccted,” 
she replied coldly and haughtily. 

“Don’t you perceive the likencss, Mr. Pendarves 7— 
are you not struck with it?” continued Jane Ford. 

“Very much indeed,—but did you never know, Miss 
Ford, that Lady Jane Grey was the marquis’s great- 
grandmother?” Miss Ford affected to laugh,—and he 
proceeded, “ Why this is a deep, grey-eyed, dark-haired 
Madonna ;—very like the Aulmerle family face that.” 

Miss Ford perceived that she was ridiculed, and at- 
tempting to rally, she whispered confidentially in the re- 
puted lover's ear, “I have understood that ovr Lady 
Jane’s grandmother took this princess as her model in 
the education of her charming grand-daughter. Her 
education has been learned, and yct entirely domestic.”— 
“ Entirely domestic I believe,’ said Pendarves, “ our 
Lady Jane's education has been, as is often visible in her 
gentle, amiable manners.” 

The blood mounted higher in the face of Jane Aul- 
merle,—Pendarves’ sarcastic emphasis on the word do. 
mestic, and Jane Tord’s audacious possessive pronoun, 
were more than her pride could tolerate. Her lips qui- 
vered in emotion, while she proudly reared her neck, and 
tossed back the curls from her glowing temples, as the 








untamed colt tosses its flowing mane. No beautiful 


young woman could at this moment less resemble an- 
other of the same blooming age than she now did the re- 
puted picture of the Lady Jane Grey. 

My friend the sculptor, I imagine, perceived her feel- 
ings, and he charitably said, “ I don’t suppose this pic- 
ture intended for Jane Grey at all; but if it be, don’t, I 
entreat you, Lady Jane, in the least resemble that cold- 
blooded, pedantic, little monster, who liked her books 
better than her play—better than her lover—and went to 
death upon a school exercise. Pray, how does my lord 
manage the catastrophe of his tragedy? How is the 
young and noble Dudley engaged, while his pedantic 
little wife scrawls in her table-book that precious record 
of her scholarship, so proudly handed down to posterity ?”” 

“He solves a problem in the higher geometry,” said 
Pendarves gravely. 

“It is not thus Shakspeare’s heroine could have been 
employed, while her arms could have wound and clung 
around the noble Dudley, the youthful husband, about to 
be dragged from them to the scaffold,” continued the 
sculptor. 

“Tam sure, Miss Ford’s genius would be better mani- 
fested in a twining, clinging scene of passion, than in 
penning Jane Grey’s famous sentence in Latin, Greek, 
and English,” said Pendarves, who dealt his blows pretty 
severely, but only put them in with love where the pride 
of Lady Jane became his mark. “ But what thinks our 
Lady Jane?” he continued, turning to her. “ What an 
accumulation of heresy against traditionary opinion !— 
What a death-blow to ‘the beautiful character’ of the 
marquis’s heroine, and grandmama’s model, Mr. 
has just dealt?” 

The young lady again reared and tossed her head, 
muttering “ impertinence!” Jane Ford, whose maxim 
was to be all things to all men, if she might catch one, 
now simpered, “ We won’t allow ridicule to be the test 
of truth, however wittily it be applied,”—and as the mar- 
quis approached, “ Genius can find its own materials, as 





well as embellish them. Mind, I prophecy the success of 


this very scene.” ‘There was, of course, no such catas- 
trophe in this tragedy, by “a person of quality,” bald as 
the performance was. The marquis laughed very heartily 
when informed of what had passed, and thanked Jane for 
her stanch support. 

The dramatic exhibitions were now about to begin, 
and the mortified Lady Jane drew me into a deep win- 
dow recess, where, placing herself behind a screen, we 
could see and hear without being observed. I had been 
requested, by my friend the sculptor, to copy a sketch 
which he had made for a bookcase, intended he said for 
a lady’s dressing-room, and in the form of an organ. 1 
set to work to accomplish my task, and having cut my 
pencils he left us. 

“TI was sick of theatricals even before to-night, and 
am heart-sick now,” said Lady Jane, languidly. I was 
equally tired of them; and, I believe, if trath must be 
told, of acting nobody, or secondary to my old companion 
Jane Ford. 

“ That is a beautiful design, Jane. I presume it is for 
an ornament to the marchioness’s dressing-room.”’ This 
was bitterly said. ‘Can you conceive any thing so cruel 
and insulting as the conduct of my father to-day,— and 
her sweet temper,—what meant he by that ’—Does my 
father conceive that I can,—does he think that I ought 
to fawn, and flatter, and cozen, and use the blandishments 
of a courtezan with those about me, like that low girl ?” 

“T am certain my lord does not,” I replied, a little 
amused to find how deeply conscience had sent the 
sharp phrase into the stricken heart of the young lady 
“* Sweetness of temper and artful blandishment are surely 
very opposite qualities, Lady Jane.” Our conversation 
was suspended by the player, and the sculptor, with 
young Pendarves, and his tutor, taking their places im- 
mediately outside our sanctuary, in order that from this 
distant point they might judge the better of “ the little 
Juliet’s” voice and attitudes, than while crowding around 
her. 

“Tt is a face which bafiles me, with all my boasted 
physiognomic skill,” said my friend the sculptor ; and I 
knew that he spoke of Miss Ford, and would have let 
him understand he was overheard, but that Lady Jane 
commanded me, by significant gestures, to sit still and 
be silent. “It isa remarkable countenance for a girl,” 
said Mr. Pendarves’ tutor, the early friend of the mar- 
quis, and supposed to be much in his confidence. 

“Nay, it is positively beautiful,” added the sculptor. 
“ More sweet, composed duplicity I never saw, in so 
young a face; or a more subtle and refined expression of 
something too intellectual for mere cunning, yet too con- 
tracted fur true wisdom. If I were, in the French style 


of art, to personify qualities, I should choose Miss Ford 





to represent Finesse ; some artists might call their pic- 
ture when finished, Fascination.” 

“ Or female ambition in its teens,” said the other gen- 
tleman,—* not altogether insensible to girlish tastes, yet 
too soaring and expansive for the ordinary gratifications 
of coxcomb admirers, trinkets, and new caps.” 

“ Sweet duplicity,—‘ I thank the Jew for that word,’” 
was said in the gay voice of Pendarves,—and the Lady 
Jane most earnestly, by looks and gestures, importuned 
me to remain quiet. ‘ What a little Machiavel it would 
be, if it knew how. See how the sweet burden hangs so 
lovingly helpless on the arm of the marquis—that is of 
her ‘ Jaffier, for to the Marquis of Aulmerle she would 
not raise her eyes for worlds, while, in a fit time and 
place, it is as impudent a little bit of mischief as a man 
could desire to meet with.” 

The eyes of Lady Jane flashed on me a rapid, bold 
commentary on the welcome remarks of Pendarves. “I 
hope you elderly gentlemen, still in the ‘ prime of life,’ 
in the very ‘ flower of your age,’ between forty and fifty, 
will allow that we boys do not monopolise all folly :—or 
do you reach a second epoch, in which, forgetting the 
tricks of the sex, you become dupes afresh?” Lady 
Jane was evidently delighted with these strictures, as 
she signified to me by her vivacious looks and gestures, 

“The marquis, I presume, finds amusement in the 
trickery of his fair pupil, perhaps delight in her talents,” 
said the tutor. “I am, however, astonished that his 
daughter, with her pride and egotism, endures so much 
nonsense of any kind in which she does not bear the 
chief part herself. Lately she was her father’s idol. It 
may be of advantage to the young lady to discover, before 
it be too late, that fortune has power even over her high 
estate. It would be a blessing to herself and her friends, 
to see the spoiled, overbearing, tyrannical heiress, tamed 
down to a reasonable young woman, before it be too 
ate.” 

I durst not raise my eyes to Lady Jane, but I moved 
as if to get away, she, however, more vehemently than 
before, pushed me down; and thus awkwardly we re- 
mained during the following conversation. 

“The marquis, notwithstanding your sneer at ‘us 
youth,’ Pendarves, is still what, in the English Hymen’s 
calendar, is reckoned a young man.” 

“T dare swear Miss Ford wishes him ten, or twenty 
years older, which would only make her doubtful 
game so much the more sure,” said the sculptor,—“ yes, 
yes,—youth, beauty, delicious flattery, unwearied com- 
plaisance, free opportunity for the gradual, sure opera- 
tion of the machinery she manages with such admirable 
skill,—yes, yes, such miracles are every day seen in 
England.” 

“*Pon my soul,” cried the actor,—influenced probably 
by a slight degree of professional feeling,— who after 
all can blame him ?—the gentle, soft, ingratiating man- 
ners of a lovely, talented girl, contrasted every hour, and 
at every turn, with the sullen pride, and supercilious in- 
difference of the daughter, to whose attentions and grati- 
tude he has so strong a claim. This young lady, who 
owes the greater part of her consequence to her father 
remaining a widower, looks on us, his friends, as dirt be- 
neath her feet. I don’t suppose vou could find a better 
specimen of ignorant pride in any little court of the Ger- 
man empire than the Lady Jane Aulmerle.” 

“ Why, if the marquis give his daughter a lesson and 
a stepdame, I for one shall applaud him,” cried Pen- 
darves,-—“ only I hope, for his own sake, it won't be 
through this exquisite bit of fascination and artifice.” 

“Lady Jane keeps so many fair, accomplished toad- 
eaters about her, that her papa need be at no loss to pick 
and choose,” said the actor; and I felt my cheeks glow 
at the sarcasm, in which, I feared, 1 might be included, 
—for was not I one of those appendages of rank, one of 
those nobodies, tolerated in great houses, while they flat- 
ter or amuse the somebodies, invited on whim, and re- 
tained by sufferance, if at all? 1 had no leisure to pursue 
a train of thought so mortifying to my pride, for young 
Pendarves cried ‘* Hush !—we must be prepared to ap- 
plaud now,—Belvidera is winding up for a grand effect. 
But what do you think of her tragedy ?” 

“ Alla humbug, believe me: her tragedy and comedy 
are, I suspect, like herself,” replied my friend the sculp- 
tor. 

“Do you then, a town-bred critic, not think the girl 
has talents for the stage ?” 

“ Why yes, the talents of ten thousand girls now in 
London, and of five hundred in sinaller places ;—~she has 
youth, figure, voice, ali tolerably fair,—and, which is 
better, the improved tact of a girl who has seen a great 
deal of the inside of play-houses, and such sort of places, 
and made clever use of her eyes and other senses.” 
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“{f am concerned,” said Mr. Charlton, the tutor of 


Pendarves, to the player, “to see the marquis encourage 
this poor girl in a profession in which, it seems, she has 
not much, or at least no certain chance of success,—a 
profession so full of hazard to every female, if it be not 
fraught with certain ruin.” 

‘“* Perhaps so,” returned the player, in a tone of indif- 
ference ; “ yet she is well patronised; the humbug, if it 
be found such, may take for a while; once in about three 
years such things succeed, and so she nets a few thou- 
sands, and perhaps a husband into the bargain. ‘The 
thirty thousand pound prize of a coronet casts up to our 
theatrical ladies at some rare times.” 

“ Yes, about once in fifty years on the average,” said 
the tutor, “ from the age of Nell Gwyn downwards; but 
in the sarne period how many hundreds and thousands of 
poor, vain girls have been hurried on to ruin and misery, 
by the same flowery, alluring path; and far am I from 
believing, that even the fortunate few who gain the great 
prize ulways escape the misery. If Lady Jane would 
give her client the sum she must advance for her new 
cresses, and send her back to her needle, how much 
more essential a service would she and her father render 
to this ambitious, clever, and, I fear, weak-principled 
girl, who will infallibly overshoot her aim.” 

The Lady Jane looked on me with triumph, her eyes 
sparkling. I could not sympathise in her feelings. It 
was of the playmate of my childhood, that this sensible 
and benevolent man thus spoke with concern and pity, at 
the same mument when, in her own estimation, she was 
fast approaching the zenith of fame, and the most enviable 
of her sex. 

“T never see a young girl make her debut, as we term 
it,” he continued, “ without my heart yearning for her. 
If she has no real talent it is bad, and if she does possess 
genius, why it is so much the worse; for when was ever 
the divine essence separated from the delicacy, the diffi- 
dence, and the pride, which, in woman on the stage, 
must make the possessor only more alive to her humilia- 
tion? Yes, Ido hate those debuts ; I wonder if the poor 
girl has no home, no humble father’s fireside to shelter 
her youth. And beyond those stage-lamps, what a vista 
opens to me—vanity, heart-burning, professional rivals, 
pecuniary struggles, pitiful intrigues to maintain profes- 
sional reputation,—if not, as too often chances, vice, in- 
famy, premature old age, contempt, and beggary.” 

While these words were still ringing in my ears, there 
came the burst of applause of Jane’s performance from a 
more distant part of the gallery ; and the gentlemen hur- 
riedly walked away to see her die, leaving Lady Jane 
and myself, with each of us abundant subject for thought. 
It was thus, then, the good and the wise reckoned of 
Jane Ford’s dazzling prospects of theatrical fame, and of 
her ambitious hopes and intrigues, in more private life. 
Something like this had been betore suggested by my 
own vague, unaided reflections, and was perhaps the 
secret consolation of ny vanity, for the neglect I suffered, 
while my early companion, with her hollow virtues, her 
superficial, showy talents, and consummate art, threw 
me into the shade. 

Lady Jane and myself escaped from the gallery with- 
out again encountering the gentlemen. 

“Nay, do not yet leave me, Jane,” she said; “ these 
free-spoken gentlemen appear to entertain a very agree- 
able and flattcring opinion of my character and temper, 
I find.” 

“The old adage holds, Lady Jane, of both of us;— 
listeners, you know—” 

Though painful in the passing time, I was now glad 
that Lady Jane had heard important truths which I 
could not have told her, and doubly rejoiced to see that 
she bore them with some patience, and thought more of 
the opinions expressed of herself than of the triumph af- 
forded by the exposure of one who might be called her 
rival. 

While we were together, mademoiselle joined us. 
She had been an eye-witness of the dramatic exhibition 
in the gallery, and of les petits soins of the marquis, 
publicly and stadiously. paid to his young favourite ; 
and, now, as if Lady Jane had been an injured angel of 
light, she railed at the cruelty of her father, and vowad 
that she and her. pupil should never sleep one night 
under the same roof with the new-made marchioness, 
or by their presence countenance such degradation and 
mesalliance. 1f Lady Jane had not so good a temper, 
she had a better understanding than her governess; lier 
pride, also, at this time, resented the freedom with 
which the Frenchwoman spoke of her father, indignant 
as she was herself at his conduct. “ Bat whither do 
you propose to go, mademoiselle?” said she, coldly; and 


selle threw up her hands. 
away her head in disdainful pity of her inconsequential, 
absurd instructress. 

“Is it certain, after all,” I said, “ that the marquis en- 
tertains any serious thoughts such as we impute to him? 
Who, for instance, from those gentlemen’s compliments 
to Miss Ford to-night, could discover their real thoughts 
of her ?” 

* But too certain, Jane: every thing points one way. 
Mrs. White tells me she is ordered to send off some of 
the plate to be newly fashioned. My mother’s dressing- 
room is to be newly papered and fturnished—and for 
such an inmate! a new carriage and liveries are ordered, 
and for such a purpose !—No, no, it is no longer of my- 
self | think, but of my father; how can I open his eyes, 
how avert the consequences of his infatuation, May I 
talk with him, think you?” I thought she might, i 
she could command her temper, and not give way to her 
feelings ; and she requested that I would remain with 
her, but to this | would not consent: there was painful 
iudelicacy in a stranger witnessing an interview be- 
tween a father and daughter, where such interests were 
to be discussed. | hurried to my room, and hastily, and 
in warm indignation, wrote to my mother, sayiug, in 
general terms, that I entreated to be taken home imme- 
diately, as the marriage the mzrquis was about to con- 
tract, made it painful and even disgraceful to be within 
fifty miles of his house, or in any way a witness of his 
folly, and of the tmusery he was inflicting on his only 
child. 

I had scarcely finished my letter, when Jane Ford 
herself entered my apartment. She wore the dress of 
the Lady Jane Grey, which had just been brought from 
London, and now appeared in high spirits, her naturally 
pale complexion embellished by the animation of her 
mind. “Where have you hid yourself, Jane?” she 
cried. ‘“ Why were not you a witness of my perform. 
ance; you know how anxious | always am for your 
opinion ?” 

“ Of yourself, or your acting, Jane,—or of both?” I 
returned. 

“O! of conrse, both, but the acting to-night—Do you 
sup with us down stairs ?” 

“* No.” 

“ Pendarves and [I are to try a scene or two in ‘ THE 
Way TO KEEP ui.’ ’—I bowed.—* Nay, Jane, I see 1 
have offended vou; occupied as I have been of late, you 
know it was quite impossible I could show you that de- 
gree of attention which I wished; but I may yet be 
mistress of my time, and of myself, and I have not a 
heart that forgets its friends.” I could only bow in re- 
quital of this gracious declaration. 1 saw that Jane had 
at last forgotten herself, that the intoxication of gratified 
vanity had either lulled her vigilant circumspection, or 
that she had reached the point in her career of ambition, 
which made her conceive farther dissimulation unneces- 
sary. My manners were so constrained, that the dis- 
course lagged in spite of Jane's self-possession. ‘ You 
have left Lady Jane,” said she, at last; “1 hope her 
ladyship’s cold, or rather her heat has abated since din- 
ner. How much reason do I now find to join in your 
sentiments of that girl’s character. You nurse her cold, 
but, I perceive, leave her to nurse her heat alone.” 

“T left Lady Jane with her father,” I said. Jane re- 
torted my words in a tone of surprise and alarm. “ What 
has he to say to her to-night ?” 

“Ts it so wonderful a father should give some few 
minutes to his daughter; were it but to hear that she is 
sincerely contrite for failing in her duty to him, desirous, 
above every thing, to maintain her place in his affections, 
which she dreads having forfeited.” 

“ Desirous to ruin me in the esteem of my lord!” ex- 
claimed my agitated visiter; “ ay, that is it, determined 
to destroy me, because nu degree of human forbearance 
can propitiate her intolerable pride, no degree of submis- 
sion soften her unrelenting temper. What I have en- 
dured to gain the confidence and good-will of that girl! 
and how 1s my labour lost !” 

I could almost have smiled at the gross and even lu- 
dicrous self-delusion which made Jane imagine her in- 
terested flattery, and mean compliances, friendship and 
affection ill and ungratefully requited. 

“Ruin you, Jane!” I said; “J trust nu such thing is 
in her power, though she were wicked enough to form 
such a design. What do you mean ?” 

“ You well know what I mean, Miss Harding; it is 
too late to affect disguise.” 

“ J have indeed heard that the members of this house- 
hold, and the gossiping country neighbours, attribute to 


reply: “Go, go, go,—Mon Dieu, go!” and mademoi-| you, if contempt and aversion be ruin; I have heard that 
The Lady Jane turued| they misconstrue—I trust it is so—your character into 


one of refined artifice, and consummate duplicity.”— 
“ Go on,” she cried, “ I am aware of itall j—they impute 
to me the meanness of pretending affection for the Lady 
Jane, and of insinuating myself into her confidence to 
facilitate bolder designs. It is false, I never loved her ;” 
—I smiled at this superfluous declaration ; “ and now, 
—cold-hearted, proud, insolent, insulting girl,—if there 
be one being on earth I hate with a perfect hatred, ’tis 
Jane Aulmerle. Yes, it is, it must be so, for I have 
feelings, pride, will, as strong as the best of ye,—ay, per- 
chance deeper, fiercer ;—and here has fortune placed me 
to be spurned and buffeted. But what designs are im- 
puted to me? ‘To scheme for my lady’s cast gown,—or 
to bait my hooks for her father’s coronet ? I thank them 
for their nobler opinion of me. You are aware, Jane, 
that such reports are spread by my designing enemies to 
ruin me, to deprive me of the patronage of my noble, 
generous benefactor, and the countenance of his friends, 
and of your family, which would be so much to me in 
entering on my arduous profession.” 

There was a tour de theatre in the close of this speech, 
which baffled my straight forward understanding. Jane 
was silent for a few seconds, then raising her head, she 
sighed out, ‘“ What would I give for a true friend at this 
most critical time.—I thought that you also hated Jane 
Aulmerle. Have you not ambition, Jane, rather to ap- 
pear in the character of the marchionness of that name, 
or as the chosen friend and distinguished companion of 
o marchioness, than as the dependent of that proud 
girl?” 

“My ambition to-night does not lead me beyond ap- 
pearing in my own character. I have to write my mother, 
and shall be late,” I said, I fear angrily. ‘Thus rebuffed, 
Jane left me; but, in-a few minutes, my old friend the 
sculptor came, commissioned by the marquis to bring 
me down stairs. I complied with reluctance. Miss 
Ford now stood surrounded by a circle of gentlemen, 
vying with each other in compliments and attentions to 
the fair actress whom a few hours before they had cen- 
sured so freely. 

Forgetting, or laying aside the recollection of our late 
meeting, she gently broke from this circle of adorers, 
won her easy, gliding way tuwards me, wound her arm 
within mine, and whispered, “I have resolved to give up 
the character of Lady Jane Grey to you, Jane. You 
will appear in it to such advantage, and do it such jus- 
tice ;”’ and in a low whisper, “ Pendarves is to personate 
young Dudley; the last scene is now exquisitely pa- 
thetic.” 

Even this bribe did not move me; and as the marquis 
approached us, I found courage or resentment to say, “ I 
don’t care who personates young Dudley, or any one 
else: the character I am most solicitous about is that of 
Jane Harding ; it is that I would wish to play properly 
at the present moment, if I knew how.” 

“ Play that part as your natural genius dictates, Jane, 
and I am sure you will do it well, if not wisely,” said the 
marquis. “ And here is Miss Ford about to ensconce her- 
self in the ruff of Elizabeth. I can only wish her a more 
gallant Leicester than myself—Can none of you young 
men take the part of Leicester, for Miss Ford’s Eliza- 
beth 2?” Of course no one could pretend to the princely 
character of the lover of Elizabeth, in competition with 
their noble host. 

“ Miss Ford is very good to give up her original part 
to me, my lord; but | must be excused ; I shall have 
gone home before the play is performed, even if I did not 
now hate theatricals.” 

The marquis stared, and then smiled,—looked round, 
and taking my arm led me away to the farther extremi- 
ty of the apartment, followed, | doubt not, by the eyes of 
Jane Ford. 

“ What is wrong, Jane? who has offended you? has 
my daughter been showing her imperious temper to you 
also? what has grieved you ?—who has offended or in- 
sulted you ?—in this house who shall dare to do se, while 
I am its master ?” 

“ O, no one, no one, my lord, has offended me,” I cried, 
affected by his kindness. ‘ Lady Jane has even been 
kinder to me than before; if I have any grief it is for 
her, not caased by her ;—if I have any reluctance to go 
home it is for her sake alone.” 

“So she was not always very kind,” he said; “ you 
blab truths, Jane, in spite of yourself. Lady Jane is, to 
be sure, an object of deep compassion; cruelly com- 
pelled, as Iam determined she shall be, to act like a 
reasonable creature, to show the duty of a daughter, 
and the complaisance of a friend, to curb her abominable 











J could not refrain from smiling at the cliaracteristic 





you strange projects of ambition, which may indeed ruin 





temper, and conduct herself as beeumes her age and sex.”” 
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“0, not for that, my lord! not for that I pity her; 
but 

I hesitated and blushed; and smiling, with some hu. 
mour he whispered with affected mystery, “ But for that 
other delicate affair at which Jane hinted. It is indeed 
shocking to think how much young ladies are doomed to 
suffer through their horrid papas.” 

“QO, my lord, can you talk thus in mockery of her 
feelings!” I cried out ere I was aware. “If you could 
but witness her distress at losing your regard ; at seeing 
you—pardon my presumption—think of a connection of 
this strange kind. My mother will be so grieved; my 
father will break his heart;” and | gasped as if I had in- 
advertently uttered a spell which was to raise a spirit. 

“ You are a bold little girl, Jane; but I like you the 
better for speaking truth to me ;—I believe you have al- 
ways done so to my daughter. Here, Charlton,” he 
cried to Mr. Pendarves’ tutor, and he held me fast till his 
friend approached; “Can you guess the subject of our 
conference?—little Jane is rating me soundly for my bad 
taste in beauties. Lady Jane has put it into her head, as 
her own is full of the notion, that cross old fathers are 
of no use but to save fortunes for their fair young daugh- 
ters.” 

“Oh, my lord, don’t say so,—fortune is the least 
thought of Lady Jane; nor, I am certain, did she ever 
dream of interfering with your freedom of choice ; only 
this unsuitable ” He briskly interrupted me, saying, 
“What! did not Lady Jane herself commend Miss Ford 
to my affections, by endowing her with every good quali- 
ty, every charm under heaven, as long as by flattery she 
was able to retain my daughter's capricious favour? How 
unjust she was to yourself, Jane,—how unkind to her 
poor governess, on the same score.” 

“ She sees with other eyes now, my lord.” 

“ But is it not too late? How can I recede from the 
engagement which Lady Jane and yourself, besides 
mademoiselle and Mrs. White, are somehow so well 
aware of, though I certainly never breathed a syllable 
about it? I do admire the unfailing instinct by which 
the sex, even in infancy, scents out such affairs; here are 
Charlton and the other gentlemen never would have 
found me out. Now you see how I am placed,—one 
Jane stoutly holding, another gently pulling, the third 
willing to aid the first; but having, I hope, too high a 
sense of honour to think of breaking the soft, yet strong 
ties by which she perceives I am held, to the amiable 
friend she also so warmly recommended to my favour.” 

“ T shall for ever repent it.” I cried, “It was great 
presumption in me either to form or give an opinion in 
so momentous an affair.” 

“ Besides, Jane, since what my daughter calls my * in- 
fatuated admiration,’ has not, it seems, escaped you, more 
than herself, neither can your joint penetration have fail- 
ed to discover the amiable partiality with which Miss 
Ford honours me.” 

“It is all pretence, my lord,—mere seeming.” 

TJe smiled, and added, “1 cannot make up my mind 
io break the fond heart of my little Juliet, even to please 
my daughter.” 

I was disconcerted and provoked by this strain of con- 
versation, and by the suppressed ridicule which lurked 
in the eye of the speaker. I hastened away, and mingled 
my tears with these of Lady Jane. She informed me 
that her father had not been very unkind to her, but had 








said so much of her temper, of paternal authority, and of 


his right to choose for himself, to judge of his own hap- 
piness, and to restrain his daughter in her conduct, that 
she no longer had any hope. “ Every one in the family 
is already changed to me,” said she, with proud tears,-- 
“every one, save yourself, Jane, and poor mademoiselle. 


You heard how that saucy, insolent Pendarves spoke of 


me,—-the portionless Jane Aulmerle is a different being, 
I find, from the great heiress. You heard him invite the 
minion to lunch at his house, no doubt to be introduced 
to his mother as a bride-elect. Mrs. Pendarves is so re- 
spectable, and well-connected, and so proper a person 
forsooth, that the marchioness, under her wing, may fly 
to any height, to court even. But all is nothing to that 
vile, ungrateful Martha, for whom I have done and suf. 
fered so much. I declare, Jane,—and I am ashamed to 
tell it,—that I have often, when a child, stolen tea and 
brandy for her, from Mrs. White, with my own honour- 
able hands. Good heavens, the base set I have lived 
among! Well may Penderves sneer at my domestic edu- 
cation. And now this wretched woman has been solicit- 
ing Jane Ford to take her niece as her waiting maid. 
Thus am I repaid.” 

I offered what consolation I could, and warmly ac- 
quitted Pendarves, whose severity of observation had been 


the approaching gaieties of Aulmerle House. 





fully as pointed at former times as now. I think Lady 
Jane listened with pleasure to his vindication. 

“ How I wish that I were young enough to go to school,” 
continued the young lady. “If my father would only 
solicit your mother to take me to live with you,——perhaps 
it is not yet too late for me to improve myself.” 

There were warmth and cordiality inthe embrace my 
godmother and myself exchanged on this night. 

But too soon, as I deemed, I received the answer of 
my letter to London. My sister congratulated me on 
She said 
my mother was peculiarly rejoiced at the intended match, 
as it must prove the salvation of Lady Jane. Since my 
visit had drawn to such a length already, my mother had 
no objection to my remaining with her ladyship till the 
marquis and marchioness returned from their marriage 
tour to the north. I was farther informed that, though 
the marquis had been kind enough to mention that I 
was to have the honour of being one of the bridemaids, 
and had requested her to order my dresses the same as 
those of Lady Jane, my mother thought proper to inter- 
fere with this arrangement, and select something for me 
for the wedding, as becoming, but far cheaper. My fa- 
ther, who was revising the marriage settlements, was to 


bring my dresses down himself, and to take charge of 


the marchioness’s diamonds, though, perhaps, as she 
would be little abroad in the country, they might lie with 
the jeweller till she was presented. “ And now, Jane, I 
must tell you more secrets,” continued my sister. “ The 
marquis wished to make yuu a present, on his marriage, 
to an amount that my father and mother would not hear 
of,—-not less, I believe, than £500, either in jewels or 
funded money. ‘This you will not care about, I dare say, 
so much as you ought; but yuu will be gratified to learn, 
that, he added, he was sure he could not gratify your old 
friend, his Jane, more than by kindness and attention to 
yourself. fle tells my mother that he now regrets that 
indolence, which the world, when in the vein, calls good- 
nature, which has made him, for so many years, retain 
poor mademoiselle about his daughter,—a plague and a 
laughing-stock ; but that as Lady Jane is to be henceforth 
under the sole control of the marchioness, with such as- 
sistants as she may appoint for her daughter, he wishes 
to annuity the Frenchwoman, and have her out of the 
house before his marriage. She has long been, he says, 
if not his greatest domestic torment, yet his most teasing 
plague.” 

How I got to the end of this letter ] cannot tell. I sat 
staring on the characters when Lady Jane came to seek 
me to go down stairs with her. She said she now dread- 
ed being alone in the breakfast-parlour with her father 
and Jane Ford. She was certain she could not command 
her temper, if even Pendarves flirted with that minion ; 
but that when she became the object of her father’s at- 
tentions of gallantry, she felt tempted to strike her down. 
“ Now, Jane,” she added, “ boisterous as I am, with more 
of the blood‘of King Hal than the milk and water of my 
imputed ancestress, Jane Grey, in my veins, I have not 
lifted my hand since you came to us, I think; and you 
must save the female peerage the disgrace of my per- 
sonally inflicting manual chastisement upon her.” 

“ You must accustom yourself to look forward to this 
event,” said I. And she cried, “ What event? Jane, 
there is something wrong.” She snatched the letter on 
which I gazed from my hands, and ran it over as if her 
glowing eyes would have scorched the paper. 

I expected a scene of violence, and was astonished at 
her calm self-command. She was silent for a time. 

“Then Jane,” said she, “it is all over, and I have 
neither home nor father.” She winked to shake off the 
one heavy drop which slowly collected under her eyelash. 
All her faults, her pride, her caprice, her self-will, were 
forgotten at this moment ; and my heart bled for her sor- 
rows, and throbbed with indignation at her wrongs. 

“ What is bitterest, Jane, I fear that I have brought 
much of this upon myself; had I been the daughter, the 
girl I ought to have been, my father might not so far 
have forgotten himself!” I would not allow that her 
faults merited so cruel a punishment; and for myself, I 
passionately vowed that I should be no bridemaid on any 
such occasion. I would accept of no present, wear no 
bridal dress, and the friendship of the future marchion- 
ess I for ever disclaimed. How could the marquis, sup- 
posing his doating affection carried himself to such 
humiliating extremity, talk of placing his woman-grown 
daughter under the sole control of a person of her own 
age, and of inferior condition? While I indulged in 
these vagaries, Lady Jane sat in meditation. “ Jane,” 
she at length said, “I have but one last stake— will you 
support me in playing it ?” 


“To the death,” I exclaimed; and now, thought I, 
“wo between us to the marquis.” 

“TI have pride enough and to spare,” said the young 
lady, “ yet shall my father know that I will spare myself 
no mortification, which may save him the misery, the 
infamy of such an alliance. He believes—I am ashamed 
to speak of it—this artful girl enamoured of his person. 
How our own vanity, Jane, entangles the coils which arti- 


| fice weaves around us! If this minion be capable of loving 


any one, ‘tis at least not he, nor aught about him, save 
his fortune and his title. How would the pride of my 
noble father brook for a rival the stage-struck Dick, the 
apprentice, transformed into Osmyn, or Don Felix ?” 

I became impatient for what was to follow. “ You 
must have observed,” continued Lady Jane, “ about three 
months since, my continual closetings with Jane Ford, 
our everlasting téte-a-tétes, and rambles early and late. 
It was about the time that, on her suggestion, I was 
seized with the freak of fitting up the Chinese room in 
the dairy-house.” This was a pretty rustic apartment, 
which Lady Jane had got papered in the Chinese style, 
and fitted up with all the antique stores which she fanci- 
ed from the lumber room, and ornamented with the su- 
perfluous Mandarins, Josses, beakers, odd-looking gro- 
tesque vessels, China monsters, and Japan and other 
nicknackerie, accumulated in the mansion by former 
whimsical ladies. This was her petite Trianon, and 
here she held her female court, or coterie, and gave tea, 
and received incense. Mademoiselle and myself had 
rarely been admitted to the honour of joining these par- 
ties, at which, however, it seemed less proper visiters had 
been received. 

“ T will not confess that Jane Ford has been able to 
deceive me to any great extent,” continued the Lady 
Jane, “ yet when in the park we first met the low and 
impudent adventurer, afterwards made known to me as 
‘Sir Harry Vernon,’—God save the mark !—I believed 
they met as entire strangers.” But I must abridge the 
narrative of Lady Jane, whom indignation made both 
diffuse and warm. By the address of Jane Ford it had 
been discovered that Sir Harry Vernon, a young gentle- 
man well known to the Lady Jane by name, as he had 
often been spoken of by her courtiers as a fit mateh for 
the heiress, had assumed the travelling name of Belville, 
mainly to see herself, without being recognised, and 
partly to indulge a stage-struck faney, and perplex his 
guardians and tutor, from whom he had eloped. He was 
now the first man in tragedy, and the crack man in 
comedy, of the strolling company in the neighbouring 
market town, the admiration of its beauty and fashion, 
the gentecl youth dressing by him, and the girls falling 
in love by dozens. A story somewhat similar to that 
insinuated by Jane Ford, was, in fact, current among the 
town’s people ; only the name of their hero was Agar— 
the honourable Captain Agar. Jane could not precisely 
discover, she said, which name was the true one,—“ no 
doubt he was somebody—that was plain—ccnfirmed be- 
yond doubt by his equivocal smiling denials.” 

The parties met frequently in the park, near the dairy- 
house, which Mr. Belville daily haunted, till a favourable 
heavy shower, and the polite offer of an umbrella, pro- 
cured him the entrée of the Chinese boudoir. 

“ Fool as I am, Jane,” resumed her ladyship, “I was 
not for one ten minutes deceived in the honourable Cap. 
tain Agar. At our first interviews he had been civil and 
respectful enough; and I dare say he still wished to be 
so, but the intoxication of vanity betrayed him. I soon 
perceived that our stage-struck youth was a mere vulgar, 
ranting, impudent coxcomb, without education or man- 
ners. O! how inferior to the arch, demure, little Jane! 
I believe she began to dread my penetration. At some 
of his aggravated cockneyisms of sentiment, as well as 
those habitual ones of expression which slipped out in- 
advertently, I fancied I once perceived her making sig- 
nals of caution to our Romeo;—but you know her ad- 
dress—she at once turned off these motions into ridicule. 
That I should have been sach a downright idiot, as, with 
my eyes open, to continue a clandestine intercourse, 
which, if open and unrestrained, | would have spurned, 
is, I presume, another consequence of my domestic edu- 
cation. Jane, also, who well knows my temper, began 
to offer opposition, the sure method to confirm me in my 
perverse course; or perhaps her present game was open- 
ing ;—she might begin to think it of more advantage to 
herself to preserve than to ruin the daughter of her pa- 
tron, especially as she must be involved in the common de- 
struction, or left with no hope, save the fickle favour of her 
she had betrayed. Whether Jane had any favourite pur- 
pose to serve, or that her alarm when I began to receive 
the billets of my absurd adorer, without her intervention, 








quickened her prudence, T cannot tell; but the reluctance 
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she betrayed to accompany me to the little theatre, whi- 
ther I was urged at once by the spirit of contradiction, 
and the love of adventure, appeared quite natural. I was 
not, however, so foolish as to let our joint-stock admirer 
know thai I purposed, secretly, to honour his benefit. 

“ My father fortunately, as I prudently thought, had 
company, and the established excuse of a head-ach gave 
me free opportunity to indulge my whim. Jane secured 
the key of the hornbeam gate, which entrance to the 
park is, as you know, very rarely used; and the under- 
groom agreed to furnish us with ponies and attend us to 
the town. There was something exceedingly exciting in 
the affair; it was indeed very like the rehearsal of an 
elopement. During our pony-race my spirits were high 
and bold; but once seated in ‘ the house,’ as the barn is 
called, and, to avoid suspicion, separated from Jane, I 
became sufficiently uncomfortable. ‘Io add to my dis- 
tress, in this wretched little place, where no one could 
remain concealed, I perceived not only that our Romeo 
recognised me, but that the vanity of the puppy entirely 
overcame his discretion, and helped to disappoint the 
designs he was presumptuous enough to form. That 
Lady Jane Aulmerle, constrained by his ‘ beautiful eyes,’ 
had been induced to visit the theatre incognita, was a 
triumph not to be concealed, though the avowal should 
even put to hazard his hopes on her person and fortune. 
His ranting speeches, so palpably directed to the place 
where I sat, and which at another time woulc have af- 
forded me infinite mirth, became provoking and alarm- 
ing, especially when one gentleman after another, loungers 
in this miscrable place of amusement, brushed past 
me, peering under the slouch bonnet with which Jane 
had invested my aristocratic brows. I would have given 
the world to have been at home, for my impudent Romeo, 
becoming more and more inattentive to his part, and to 
his drawling Juliet, now so regularly addressed his love- 
speeches to my box, as the pillory was called where I 
sat impaled, that his devotion could no longer be mistak- 
en. How cordially I wished him ten fathoms deep in 
the vault of all the Capulets! An old gentleman on my 
right gave me most uncasiness; I bad a vision of 
a weather-beaten marine officer, seen ages ago, or it 
might be weeks only, so grandly oblivious have I been 
to such recollections. with whom Mr. Charlton had con- 
versed on terms of kindness and intimacy, in my pre- 
sence. It was, in fact, in the bookseller’s shop of this same 
town. More than once he contrived to see the face of 
his left-hand neighbour, and looked as if his humble me- 
mory were much more clear and distinct than hers. 
How I wished, Jane, that you had been with me! and 
how thankful I was when that tattered green curtain 
dropt! But not yet was the penance of folly past. Nei- 
ther ponies nor groom were to be found. Our Romeo 
had managed this, 1 suppose; and being not only the 
favourite of the town, but, as I told you, the crack man 
of the company, and the man of all work, he must per- 
form in the entertainment, and I must witness it.‘ Ver- 
non has recognised you,’ whispered Jane, who stole to- 
wards me: ‘he has sent me a noie saying so, and that he 
insists on attending us home ;—he cannot exist under 
the idea of your flying alone by night : but,’ said she, in 
a tone that made my aristocratic blood boil with disdain, 
“we must wait a little, as he must appear in the enter- 
tainment.’ 

“Sir Harry Vernon,—the honourable Captain Agar— 
must appear, against his own inclination, in this wretch. 
ed village barn, and I must witness it?” Jane left me, 
and I was now in the hot fit of a regular attack of dread- 
fully bad temper—it is in vain to deny that. I called 
her back, and she crept towards me, in her ordinary 
guise of meck submission, mildly saying that she was 
here, in the same dilemma with myself, thongh only in 
obedience to my absolute commands. I allow, Jane, 
that neither reason nor truth might, in my vein, have 
pacified me, but this hollow pretence only served to ag- 
gravate my humour; and, looking very wroth, I vowed 
that if we did not get away in ten minutes I would run 
out of the house, and walk back alone to Aulmerle Park. 
Jane soothed, entreated, and counselled me, and I sat on, 
unable to help myself. ‘To increase my embarrasment, 
my next neighbour became more and more attentive to 
my motions, and, as a trap, I presume, suddenly whis- 
pered, ‘ Would your ladyship favour me with a sight of 
your bill of the play ?” 1 at once fell into the snare—the 
tortured, twisted paper I held in my hand, was tendered, 
ere Jane, with ready address, whispered aloud, “ do 
pray, Miss Smith, make a little way,” and pushing up on 
the bench, gave me time to recollect myself. My old 
neighbour returned the tattered bill, which he had open- 
ed up with caution, to examine, with the aid of his spec- 
tacles, the name of our hero. With a bow of great 











meaning, he thanked me for the loan. At length, to 
my infinite relief, the entertainment closed, and Romeo, 
still in the dress of some bandit chief or other, had flown 
round to join us in that dim-lighted passage through 
which we groped, whispering rapturous thanks for the 
condescension—entreating we would honour him for a 
few minutes, while the ponies were got out ‘at a small 
refection,—not at the ‘Star and Garter, but his own 
humble lodging—his landlady was a decent, good sort 
of creature. Imagine my indignation! ‘ Only his friend 
Edward Adolphus Quin, who had performed County 
Paris, was to be present.’ 

“If not prudent, Jane, you will own I am passionate 
enough. 1 pushed into the street—up, along,--without 
looking to right or left, my overawed attendants follow- 
ing me. I knew I was on the homeward road; I dis- 
dained to think that creatures so despicable could, would, 
or durst offer obstruction or opposition to my sovereign 
will. In the lane where the groom and ponies were to 
be in waiting at the end of the play, was, to be sure, the 
groom much intoxicated, but not quite deprived of his 
reason, as he was damning himself, but he would stand 
by his lady ; giving me to understand that he had hither- 
to been prevented from coming to me, and had burst 
away by force of arms. I was driven to my wits’ end, 
and pausing for a few seconds, to gain breath and time 
for reflection, my attendants, or pursuers, I know not 
which to call them, came up, Jane with tears entreating 
my forbearance, and my adoring Belville deprecating my 
displeasure by every form of protestation. They were 
followed by a chaise, which halted in the lane— he had 
taken the freedom to order this conveyance—he would 
forthwith expire under the idea of exposing me to the 
night air—it would take us to the hornbeain gate, and 
all would be well.’ 

The drunken groom, who stupified as he was, still re- 
tained some glimmer of understanding, saved me the 
trouble of refusing this conveyance. He swore his lady 
should go into no coach, chay, wain, or car, that night; 
that he would defend her to the last drop of his blood— 
‘that, to be sure, she had a devil of a temper—a chip of 
the old block for that ; but for all that she was my lord's 
daughter ;’ and a challenge to a boxing-match passed in 
terms I do not choose to remember, between my cham- 
pion and my admirer. “T scorn to think,” continued 
the haughty lady, drawing herself up on her seat, “ that 
those despicable creatures, in whose power I lad placed 
myself, durst have imagined violence—no, no : they were 
too base, too cowardly to have attempted aught save by 
fraud and trickery. I, however, placed myself against 
the wall, and vowed I would not stir from that spot, save 
on my own horse or my own feet; I commanded them 
to leave me with Jane, whom I told that I would walk 
back to the town, till our ponies were found. I presume 
I must have conquered single-handed; yet I knew not 
whether to rejoice or grieve when an unexpected ally, 
or champion, appeared in the person of my late neigh- 
bour in the theatre, the old, shattered half-pay, who had 
followed us, and overheard the altercation. 

“* You wish to reach your home, madam ?—your fa- 
ther’s house ?—will you confide in me so far as to place 
yourself and your friend under my protection ?—I will 
see you safely home.’ 

“* With entire confidence and thankfulness,’ I replied, 
‘I place myself and my friend in the hands of a gentle- 
man—-of one known, also, or I am deceived, to some of 
my friends.’ My protector bowed, and said to the other 
party, * You may return to your lodgings, gentlemen— 
your services are unnecessary for this night.’ They 
sneaked back, County Paris muttering that his friend 
Belville had urged him hither—he, for his part, knew 
nothing of the affair. Disgusted as I had been, I was 
still more provoked to sce our pitiful Romeo so easily 
cowed. He bristled up for a minute, but my veteran de- 
fender, tucking me very coolly, as I thought, under his 
effective arm, merely bade him ‘begone.’ Jane Ford 
trembling clung to the other arm or sleeve, and in this 
order we quitted the field. Oh the bathos of such ren- 
counters! ‘The post-boy with his empty chaise now be- 
gan to clamour about ‘who was to pay him and his 
’orses?’ I knew not whether to cry or laugh—I sup- 
pose all our purses were alike empty, but my champion, 
being known to the postilion, had credit. He handed 
us into the chaise, and followed us:—we drove on in 
silence for a few miles, before I tried to make my con- 
fused acknowledgments. Jane then artfully insinuated, 
that she had been forced into this frolic, in spite of her bet- 
ter judginent; and I believe the honest old soldier believ- 
ed her. ‘It is past now,’ he said; ‘I shall find means to 
make those strolling puppies silent, though it should be 
by cropping out their impudent tongues.’ In short, the 


veteran behaved to me with the greatest delicacy, and 
I have no doubt honour. I shall be obliged to him while 
I live. And now for the denouement, as my old asso- 
ciates would term it—Next evening my maid brought 
me a packet, with all those marks of secrecy waiting 
gentlewomen like so well to assume, whispering that it 
had been confided to her by the servant of Captain . 
my half-pay veteran protector, with orders to convey it 
to my own hands. It enclosed the whole correspondence 
of Jane Ford with the ‘ soi-disant’? Vernon, from the 
time she had left London till the day of our attending 
the theatre, of which purpose she had secretly appriséd 
him :—Precious revelation! I believe she has no sus- 





her infamy and treachery, and of my own mad folly ; 
if she had, she would still believe she had too much in 
her power to dread disclosures. How little she knows 
my strain! Here are those precious letters, Jane :—mine, 
it appears, are in the safe custody of this arch-traitress, 
ready to appear against me if I shall dare to whisper 
aught that displeases her. Even this I will brave— 
proud as I am called—since nothing short of this will 
open the eyes of my infatuated father.” 

I became almost sick as Lady Jane went on indig- 
nantly repeating the language employed in this corres- 
pondence, in speaking of herself, and the schemes and 
hopes formed in relation to her father. I knew not what 
to advise ; and I ended the conference at this time, by 
suggesting that Lady Jane should either put herself into 
the hands of Mr. Charlton, the old, tried friend of the 
family, and a man of honour and sense, who practically 
knew the world, or into those of the honourable Mrs. 
Pendarves, for whom I knew the marquis had the highest 
esteem. We, however, came to no conclusion ; or rather, 
the breakfast bell interrupted the conference. 

The gentlemen, when we entered the breakfast-rooin, 
were busily engaged with the newspapers. Pendarves 
alone lounged at a window, playing with a little spanicl 
belonging to Lady Jane, having seduced its affections 
from its lawful mistress. Mademoiselle was to him a 
continual butt and source of amusement; not that he 
ever treated her with rudeness or incivility ; on the con- 
trary, he delighted to aggravate her humours by what 
he called petits soins, and gallant flatteries; which she 
was not quite convinced were paid altogether to herself 
individually, but yet considered herself well entitled to 
receive as gouvernante ; as one in the place of mother to 
the future bride, and as the polisher of his own manners. 
It did not appear needful to him that any one besides 
himself should either perceive or enjoy the fund of amuse- 
ment mademoiselle’s absurdities afforded to the young 
man ; so that bystanders were often at a loss to decide 
whether his homage were serious or mockery. It was 
probably like the homage paid by many men to many 
ladies, convertible, according to circumstances, into either 
sense, at the caprice of the bestower. 

It was one of mademoiselle’s immutable privileges in 
the family to deal out coffee to the marquis at breakfast, 
and he often waited her endless morning demi-toilette 
with patience he never would have shown in the case of 
any reasonable woman, of whatever rank. 

“ Do you think it would be possible, little Jane,” said 
he, on the present morning, smiling to me over his 
Courier, “to smuggle me a cup of any liquid without 
mademoisclle knowing or suspecting ?” 

“Don’t attempt it, my lord,” cried Pendarves, who 
seemed to fancy this petty tyranny one of mademoiselle’s 
most amusing points. “She would certainly poison Miss 
Harding to-morrow as an usurper, and yourself as a trai- 
tor to French coffee.—But here she comes !—and in such 
a sort!” ‘I'he speaker ran out of the room, but returned 
on tiptoe, following mademoiselle, who flung herself inio 
a chair in the most violent emotion, every one crowding 
round ker with questions. ‘Was it a mad dog had 
chased her?—or the bull, whose bellowings threw her 
into fits though heard two miles off, and with the secu- 
rity of three walls and a ha-ha?” 

“ Non, non, non !—vorser and vorser !” eried the lady. 

“Tam afraid the mad dog has not only met but bit 
her,” whispered the marquis. “ My dear mademoiselle, 
pray compose yourself; in what shape has the alarming 
apparition appeared to you, which has only cooled our 
coffee ?”" 

“A gentleman, mi lord—of grand tvilette—vat you 
call dandi, Mr. Pendarf.” 

“ Ah, mademoisellc!” cried Pendarves archly ; “and 
the dandi had well nigh whisked you into the coach and 
six wailing without the Park pales ?”—* And you behold 
dat ?—non—ni six—ni quatre—but vat you call buggy ; 
you think he make devoirs to me:—ne such ting—sur 
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here she paused to caress the ugly poodle so honoured. 
* Mootti, he run down the fillebeard walks ; I call Moof- 
ti, Moofti; out spring mon dandi, and catch me so— 
plombe ;’"—and she dipped, stretching out her skinny 
arms to clasp Pendarves, who stood the demonstration 
heroically.—* I see you, he cry, you, ma belle ange—ah 
—h—h—h! non, dat old French vitch; yes, he call me 
vitch, vitch—old vitch !—béte—insolent.” Mademoiselle 
drummed rapidly with her little feet on the carpet till 
part of her fury escaped by this medium; then, brought 
somewhat to her senses by the smile some of her hearers 
could not suppress, she rose with dignity, saying, “ Pray, 
pray, Monsieur Pendarf, be so troublesome as ring de 
bell ?””—“ Nay, had I not better sally forth, scek, and 
chastise on the spot the recreant knight, whose unhal- 
lowed lips durst term a fair lady a witch ?”—“T am 
afraid the time is past,” said Jane Ford, in one of her 
liquid whispers, “even supposing the gentleman other 
than ‘an idle coinage of the brain,’ the effect of the ob- 
lique or double vision of mademoiselle.” 

Mademoiselle had sharp ears, if her eyes were faulty 
—* Vat you was pleased to say, Miss Fort ?—dooble ! ma 
foi! Dere be in dis monde here de dooble sce, and de 
dooble hear, and de dooble deal too, ma petite—which be 
vorser!” Jane flushed to scarlet; her eyes emitted one 
lightning flash, and were then veiled under their soft 
lids, her aspect becoming as mild, sweet, and composed 
as before. One supplicating look she cast on Pendarves, 
as if beseeching him to remain, but he was in the humour 
of adventure, and seizing mademoiselle’s long Parisian 
knit scarf, he went off, vowing to drag the traitor to her 
feet in those silken fetters. 

Pendarves had not been gone ten minutes when he 
returned, leading in, by the scarf around his neck, a 
country oaf, whose comic face of amazement, and open- 
mouthed horror, made an amusing contrast with made- 
moiselle’s indignation at the profanation of her garniture. 
I know not how it chanced that my eye, amidst the 
general mirth, was attracted to Jane Ford. She sat 
writhing backwards on her chair, as if to screen herself 
behind the sculptor, next to whom she was placed at the 
breakfast-table, her colour changing to every hue, and 
fixing in a livid, leaden paleness. 

“T have not been able to catch the caitiff dandi, made- 
moiselle,” said Pendarves :—“ he must have hid himself 
in some of these filbert shells of the walk where he lay 
concealed; but this, I have reason to believe, is his am- 
bassador, or charge d'affaires, bearing documents of high 
value and import. Single out your lady, and deliver, my 
friend. That is Miss Harding, if you seek her.” 

“ Noa, sir—that she be’ent,” responded the lad ;—“ yon 
be her,”—and he peered round to Jane Ford.—* I seed 
she before,” and he nodded to her. 

“ But the letters you bear are addressed to Miss Hard- 
ing, fellow,—Miss Jane Harding ;—did you not show 
them to me but now ?” 

“And that be she:—good morrow, miss ;—I comed 
to the old place—and this grand merry spark drawn me 
on “fore the gentlefolks, willy nilly, as they say‘n.” 

Jane was now compelled to recognise her old acquaint- 
ance. She took—she even snatched the letters from him, 
and bade him retire. She thrust them hastily into her 
reticule, bowing to me with a look of much meaning, 
and yet in a hurried, agitated way. 

“Nay, why don’t you claim your own letters, Miss 
Harding?” said Pendarves gravely. “I beg pardon 
perhaps I have gone too far in introducing the messen- 

er.” 

“T have no letters—I expect none,” I cried, reddening 
and distressed. 

“Why, Mr. Pendarves, will you meddle with ladies’ 
matters ?—never heed him, Jane—I shall settle it all :— 
our letters are quite safe,” she added, with forced gaiety 
and assumed composure ; and she smiled intclligently to 
me. 

“For me they may be so; I know nothing of them 
nor of their bearer,” I said, in displeasure. ‘“ Neither 
you do,” rejoined Jane. “ Pray, pray, gentlemen, let me 
beg your attention to pr! rolls and butter.” The cyes 
of the marquis were, I felt, fixed on me in curious scru- 
tiny—so were those of my old friend, the sculptor, but 
more anxiously, ere he whispered me, “ If those letters 
be addressed to you, Jane, why are they not delivered to 
yourseif ?”—“ Because they are not for me—I know no- 
thing of them.” 

“Very strange ! very strange indeed that you don’t 
finish your breakfasts, gentlemen, and the horses at the 
door !” said Jane, forcing a laugh, and twisting the rib- 
bons of her bag round her arm. 

“ Nay, thus I make prize of this intercepted twopenny 





the reticule and pinning it to the table, where he smiling- 
ly held it down. “Good heavens!” cried Jane, starting 
to her feet, and struggling to draw away her reticule— 
“My lord—nay, sir, you cannot, as a gentleman, as the 
friend of Miss Harding’s family” “ As the friend of 
Jane Harding I do this, Miss Ford,” said he, very so- 
lemnly ; and rising, I exclaimed, “I thank you,—I have 
no concealments, no mysteries ;—if you love me clear 
me of all this! My lord—my dear sir—open, read what- 
ever is addressed to me—I entreat it of your justice— 
nay, of your mercy.” 

“Resume your seat, Miss Ford,” said the marquis 
sternly,—* sit down, Jane”—we both obeyed. Lady Jane 
drew near me, whispering, “I think it won’t be neces- 
sary to peach,—the green bag will do it’’ Her eye 
glanced in triumph to the detected culprit, who trembled 
so violently that her very teeth chattered in their sockets. 
Deliberately my old friend took the packet, read aloud 
the address “‘T'o Miss Jane Harding, Aulmerle Park, to 
be given into her own hands,”’—and broke the seal. The 
first sentence threw the circle into astonishment—the 
next drew forth bursts of laughter from the gentlemen. 
—* Adorable Marquise! you clever little devil! so you 
have fairly hooked the Don. But I must rehearse from 
the night I last saw your beautiful eyes, alongside of the 
Semiramis in Theatre. For fear of any unlucky 
contre-temps, I once more enclose to the girl Harding.” 

“Enough,” cried the marquis, snatching the curious 
epistle which he laid down before Jane,—* My steward 
goes to London to-day to bring down my friend Hurding, 
with a scroll of my marriage settlements. If it be per- 
fectly convenient fur Miss Ford, this, I think, will be a 
favourable opportunity for her returning to town.” The 
parched lips of the wretched girl could not articulate the 
words of thanks which they mechanically moved as if to 
utter, though without any degree of consciousness on 
the part of the speaker. She staggered as she rose, and 
I was springing forward to help her, when Pendarves 
humanely gave her his arm. <A long embarrassed pause 
of silence followed their exit. It was first broken by the 
marquis. 

“Miss Ford is a young person of very considerable 
talent,” he said,—“in the art of simulated passion, of 
great talent. I was vain enough to suppose that, in the 
histrionic art, | was her master; I find she has had ear- 
lier and abler instructors.” 

“We have been rehearsing ‘ All in the Wrong,’ ” said 
Mr. Charlton, trying to give the conversation a lighter 
turn. 








,” 


“ With the afterpiece, or entertainment of the ‘ Taming 
of the Shrew,’ ” cricd Lady Jane, raising her bright eyes, 
as Pendarves re-entered. 

“Yes,” said the marquis, “and for the able support 
Miss Ford has given me in that afterpiece, I not only 
forgive her failure in the former play, but conceive my- 
self largely her debtor—her pecuniary debtor to any 
extent Mrs. Harding shall judge proper—and in any 
mode which she considers best for the unhappy girl. 

“Lest we go farther astray,” continued the marquis, 
“TI depute you, Mr. Charlton, to say a few words to the 
goodly company before the curtain drop—particularly to 
little Jane, and to you, Pendarves,—I must explain mat- 
ters myself behind the scenes to my own Jane.” He led 
his daughter into a backward apartment, which opened 
by folding doors from the one we were in; and the rest 
of the party disappearing, left us alone with Mr. Charlton. 

“ The arrangements of this family are no secret to you, 
Edward :—I am sure Miss Harding is also aware that 
Mrs. Pendarves does my friend, the marquis, the honour 
to accept of his hand. Their marriage has been settled 
for three months.” 

“Three months!” I exclaimed, and looked to Pen- 
darves. 

“ Yes, Jane, sec how the old folks have cheated us. I 
am to have the felicity of calling our Lady Jane sister it 
scems; I doubt not that I shall prove a most affectionate 
brother.” 


“You don’t know yet what you may prove, young 
man,”’ said Mr. Charlton. 

“ Nothing, I assure you, sir, that my betters speculate 
upon, unless sister Jane turn out a very different woman 
from what she lately promised. If her friend Jane can 
certify to me, on honour and conscience, at the end of 
our three years’ pilgrimage abroad, that Lady Jane de- 
serves me, I shall not break my poor mother’s heart by 
making a vow against her new daughter. My mother’s 
testimony I will not receive. She has set her soul on 
this alliance, and I believe half marries herself to secure 
it.” 


my hand, and said more gravely,—* I depend on you, 
Jane; you are Lady Jane’s tried friend; I have ong 
marked your conduct to her ;—I have more judgment, 
assure you, than Mr. Charlton chooses to give me credit 
for. Be her friend being mine. I wish to gratify my 
poor mother. I also admire, I have ever admired, the 
beauty, the spirit of Jane Aulmerle ;—a spice of the devil 
I could forgive in a lady of rank, but Jane’s intolerable 
arrogance no man should brook, were he but an English 
cobbler, instead of an English gentleman. I admire her 
beauty, her talents, and the—the ”—* Shall I help 
you out?” cried his friend and tutor,—* the many little 
and great fitnesses and conveniences that recommend 
this match,—these you value as a man of sense; but as 
a man of sense, and honour, and principle, you cannot 
for a moment balance against those higher qualities”— 
“ Which I consider indispensable in a wife,” interrupted 
the young man. “ Now, Jane, you see it all;—I am to 
be off to-morrow morning. Though it is vastly pleasant 
to have one’s mother made a marchioness, and though I 
take heaven to witness, there is no man I esteem more 
than my Lord Aulmerle—yct somehow—well, no matter 
about this. You will tell me, on my return, if Lady 
Jane deserves me. You laugh, but deserves is the very 
word ; and if there be any chance of a reasonable man 
making her happy.”—While he talked aloud in this 
strain the marquis called me into the inner room. He 
sat on a couch with his daughter, her face resting on his 
shoulder. I saw that she had been weeping ; but I hoped 
that the scalding drops, which fell silently, were neither 
those of anger nor of a very bitter sorrow. Her father 
resigned his place to me, and Lady Jane buried her face 
in my neck, while her clasped arms wound round me. 
As soon as she came a little to herself, and found that we 
were alone, she whispered vehemently—* It is all over, 
Jane—an evil, much, much less than I jately anticipated : 
—my father has been kind, very kind to me—but still it 
is a hard, hard thing to lose one’s father.” 

“Or one’s mother,” said Pendarves, who had joined 
us without being perceived by Lady Jane. He spoke in 
a half:comic, half-sulky voice, which yet betrayed sym- 
pathy with Jane’s present feelings. She raised her head. 
“But then to gain a brother! Lady Jance—and such a 
brother!” he added in a mock-heroic tone. Lady Jane 
smiled now, and held out her hand proudly and grace- 
fully, which Pendarves, suddenly grave, kissed with re. 
spect. She blushed, and drew back embarrassed, disco. 
vering more natural sensibility than she was believed by 
either of us to possess. ‘There was, indeed, a slight 
degree of embarrassment among us all. 

Lady Jane spoke first. 

“T must say, Mr. Pendarves, that you have been tole- 
rably successful in misconstruing every action of mine, 
and in thinking the worst possible of me.” 

“ Pardon me, Lady Jane—of your faults I have striven 
to think the best possible,—it is not my blame if my 
understanding won’t wink, when my—perhaps my—fra- 
ternal regard, would bid it. But we are now both to be 
put on our trials—let us see who behaves besi henceforth, 
and let our friend Jane be umpire.” 

“ Done, Pendarves !” cried the lady, frankly, and again 
extending her hand to ratify the bargain; but before it 
could be formally sealed, she quickly drew it back, cry- 
ing, “ Nay, I must not tax your new-born, brotherly love, 
so far, and so frequently. Besides, I take you at ’van- 
tage. I am half reformed already ; and with such a mo- 
tive as you were generous enough to hold out, just now, 
in my hearing, while in the next room—” 

“ Nay, Lady Jane, I may have been presumptuous— 
but truth—” ‘ 

“ Nay, leave us now, brother Edward ; and don’t spoil 
a good scene with a lame explanation.” 

“Our mother says I am to have the honour of finding 
you her substitute in correspondence while 1 am abroad, 
Lady Jane.” i ‘ 

“I dare not disobey our mother, Mr. Edward.” 

“And if Miss Jane add her little postscript,” said he, 
looking to me,—and Lady Jane took up the sentence :— 

“Such as ‘Lady Jane, Iam happy to say, has not 
been in a passion above three times this week.’ * Lady 
Jane has not been seized with one of her silent rages 
since Sunday, when her papa ordered her to show rather 
less incivility to the curate’s wife. Lady Jane, on being 
lately asked by old Captain how she did, with hopes 
she had caught no cold at the theatre, replied, with won- 
derful condescension, that she was pretty well consider- 
ing ;’ and hoped that her new brother Pendaryes, would 
in his own way acknowledge the exceeding kindness, 
and honourable treatment she had received from that 
veteran ; as she chose rather to place herself in her bro- 
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family.” Her tone became very earnest as she proceed- 
ed; and Pendarves, who perfectly understood to what 
she alluded, appeared delighted with the thoughtfulness 
and generosity of the speech, and with the confidence it 
implied in himself:—he warmly shook hands with us 
both,—saying, now indeed he was sure he had found a 
sister. On his departure | had a long and kind, and un- 
reserved conversation with my young godmother, whom 
I found perfectly reasonable on every point, save the un- 
happy Jane Ford; on this we agreed to observe a truce. 
While we were still conversing, that unfortunate girl 
drove off. 

As soon as she was fairly off, the marquis joined us 
and rallied us both, on our sagacious penetration into 
love-plots, and fondness for discovering romantic adven- 
tures and perplexities in common affairs. I was heartily 
ashamed of my own share in those absurdities, and 
looked like a simpleton, I presume; when he said, pinch- 
ing an ear of each lady, “ Go, monkeys, to your plain- 
work and embroidery, for five years to come ;—you had 
almost made a fool of me, as well as of yourselves,—per- 
haps the greatest of the three. But if one Jane be cured 
of her pride, another checked in her enthusiasm, and the 
third painfully taught the folly of her silly and false am- 
bition—ALt is Wevi THAT ENDS WELL.” 

Nothing now remained to me but to soothe the hys- 
terics, and dry the tears of mademoiselle. Poor made- 
moiselle, with her ‘good French heart,” her happy 
French temper, certainly loved me, though I believe the 
original and moving cause of her regard, was, that I had 
been taught dancing by a French female professor. To 
this she attributed all the virtues which she imputed to 
me ; ny good temper,—my politeness,—my obligingness, 
all sprung from the one cause. I was deputed to break 
her dismissal to her. It was softened by every deiicate 
attention, and by liberal presents, meant to mend her 
small pension, with sa bonne tante at Amiens, of whom I 
liked to hear her speak with so much affection, and to 
whose little home she had invited me a thousand times. 
She had always insisted so vehemently on her misery, in 
the sad sojourn of our land of fog and ennui, that I be- 
lieved her, till I found that she resembled her country- 
man, the lover, who liked to leave his mistress that he 
might speak about her. At our melancholy parting she 
would have forced upon me her pearl ear-rings,—her 
best crucifix,—even her cashmere, if I could have accept- 
ed of such valuable pledges of her friendship. She sat 
night and day framing devices to be given as souvenirs 
to her English friends. The French are said to excel 
in the expression of sentiment. Mademoiselle’s gift to 
myself was most emphatic. On the centre of a gold- 
bordered hand-screen was painted a bouncing heart, of 
almost full size, cleft, riven, rent—emblem of her own— 
by grief understood, though the marks were more like 
those of the cleaver. The bleeding emblem was sur- 
mounted by a scroll, bearing, in a genuine French hand, 
the legend, 


Broking for parting you! 


When this was found under my plate, on the morning 
that mademoiselle set off for Amiens, under the escort of 
Pendarves and his travelling companion, I cannot tell 
whether grief or mirth predominated with me. The 
marquis certainly laughed very heartily. I slipped away 
my token, which I have carefully preserved; while he 
said, “ And these are the governesses we bring over to 
take charge of the education of English girls of family ! 
We give up their childhood to the vulgar sycophant 
Marthas, and their youth, if not to artful Jane Fords, yet 
to frivolous, half-educated foreigners, always strangers 
to our habits, our manners, our very language ; and then 
wonder that they grow up heartless, arrogant, ignorant, 
and shallow ; and that the middle ranks of society boast 
more accomplished, and better educated, as well as more 
amiable women than—Hicu Lire.” 
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DURING A LATE TOUR. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “LETTERS FROM THE EAST,” 
AND “ TRAVELS IN THE EAST.” 

John Carne, Esq. of Queen’s college, Cambridge, is the 
author of the very popular and valuable “ Letters from 
the East,” and a subsequent volume, entitled “ Recollec- 
tions of ‘T’ravels in the East;’’ the countries described in 
the first of his publications embraced the most interest- 
ing portions of the globe—Turkey, Egypt, Arabia, Pa- 
lestine, Syria and Greece; he gave a spirited account of 
the manners of the East, of the picturesque aspect of the 
country, and a graphic description of all the spots which 
have been the theatres of the great events recorded in 
the Bible. It is to be regretted that the volume was ne- 
ver republished in America; this deficiency it may fall 
to our lot to remedy hereafter. 

The present work, reprinted from a superb London 
octavo of 470 pages, just published, comprises the au- 
thor’s observations on a recent tour in Switzerland and 
Italy; they are of a desultory cast, and consist sometimes 
of glimpses at towns and sketches of scenery, but for the 
most part of incidents which illustrate the manners and 
habits of the people, and of anecdotes and adventures re- 
lative to persons, public and private, who fell in the tra- 
veller’s way. There is not a dull page in the entire 
volume ; on the contrary the whole is of a lively kind, 
and marks very distinctly the intelligence and cultivation 
of the writer and the bias of the man. The book is none 
the worse for wanting some of the connecting links of a 
tour, or the binding qualities of dates and distances. 
In short we give it as the best volume of recent travels 
which our importations for the last few months afford, 
confident that it will amply reward the reader. 

— 


LETTER I. 


Valley of Thun—Castle of Wemmis—A Religious Philanthropist 
—Swiss enthusiast—His missionary expedition to Syria—State of 
Religion at Geneva—A Village Pastor—Lauterbrunnen—Desti- 
tute condition of the Inhabitants—A Swiss Crusoe imprisoned 
by Snow—Neuhaus—Swiss Cookery. 

The position of the valley of Thun, one of the most 
central in Switzerland, induced us to fix on it as a win- 
ter residence. Its severe clime, as well as deep seclu- 
sion, are counterbalanced by the splendour of the scenes 
in the immediate vicinity. During several months, the 
world is almost shut from the little iron-clad territory : 
strangers cease to arrive ; the few who passed the sum- 
mer and autumn beside the lake have fled ere the first 


fessor Wittenbach called it, gathers fast and pitilessly 
around the dwelling. 

It was not to remain within our parlours, which. 
however, were carpeted, or to gather eagerly round the 
hearth, with its noble pile of wood, that we had chosen 
to winter it at the foot of the mountains. Out of doors 
there were many excitements to exercise: the woods 
always retain their gloomy foliage; there was little rain 
or fogs, the chief excellence of the Swiss climate, in 
winter, being its dryness. 

The season took little of their beauty from the castle 
and domain of Wemmis: situated in a splendid gorge 
of the mountains, between the Niesen and Stockhorn, 
the valley of the Simmenthal opens close behind, and 
the Kander flows near its walls. It stood on a low, 
wooded hill, and the forests gathered deep and dark. 
We thought, while gazing on the excessive beauties 
around this spot, that it was singular our own country- 
men diverge so little from the beaten track, and leave 
so many treasures unexplored. The wijd path through 
the wood was silent and solitary; enormous masses of 


and there, and the trees had sprung in the most fantastic 
shapes from their bosom and sides. A few miles distant 





English gentleman; a far less attractive spot than Wem- 
mis, where any man, with a few books and a few friends, 
and health for the bold excursions around, might have 
spent years. It was uw tow, rambling, glooiny, brick 
building, with no feeling of home about it. 

Near the dwelling was a still, marshy, and green. 
tooking lake, on the banks of which no feeling of romance 
could kindle—no beautiful imagination could repose ; 
the bare precipices of the Stockhorn rose above. A 
wealthy and zealous individual for two years made it his 
abode, with the view chiefly of enlightening the natives 
of Switzerland in respect to their best interests. To 
accomplish this end, neither time, nor zeal, nor expense 
was spared ; private visits, as well as the circulation of 
pamphlets, were resorted to. There was self-denial as well 
as enthusiasm in this. Dreary and solitary ; three or four 
poor cottages near by, tenanted by coarse Swiss pea- 
sants: not one intellectual being within reach, far or 
near. Had he been an ardent lover of nature, the fixing 
on so remote a place of abode had not been so extraordi- 
nary, as, though it possessed no beauty in itself, many 
of the loveliest scenes of Switzerland were within a few 
miles; but these occupied a small share of the attention 
of the recluse. His great and constant aim, by night 
and day, it might be said, was to instil purer and more 
correct views and feelings of religion, as he deemed 
it, into the minds of the natives, of the lower as well as 
the higher classes. With this purpose was mingled, 
perhaps, a thirst to inspire others with his own peculiar 
sentiments—a love of proselytism. His benevolence and 
kindness to the poor were without a question. The dull, 
green lake; the mountain gorge: the chill, penurious 
look of the many chambers that had never known a 
wealthy tenant before—all were sufficient to bid the foot 
of the stranger retreat and tarry not. Perhaps he chose 
a spot where no luxury, either of eye, ear, or of any 
sense, could come. 

From this deep solitude issued many a voice, that 
called (as far and loudly as the press, and a few zealous 
agents could enable it to call) the people of the land to 
awake from their errors of sentiment and insensibility 
of feeling. Some listened to the voice, and obeyed it 
with earnestness ; but the success did not answer the ex- 
pectation of those individuals who gave so much time 
and expense to promote it. 

His ambition was less lofty and extensive than that of 
a Swiss gentleman with whom we once met on the 
mountains of Syria. The wealthy Englishman came 
and dwelt two years in the valley of ‘Thun, in order to 
give its people, as he conceived, a more pure and exclu- 
sive faith: but the Swiss left Geneva, and landed in the 
East, with the full resolve to convert all its heathen na- 
tives. He was a mild, pale, and enduring man; with a 
spirit nerved to its high purpose, but a mind all unquali- 
fied ; ready and willing to meet a martyr’s fate, he bore 
stripes and abuse, hunger and weariness, with patience. 

Our concern for his destitute condition was soon 
changed into feelings bordering on the ludicrous, when 
we found that he had made his way among the Arabs of 
the hills, to rescue them from darkness, without being 
able to speak a word of their language, or of any other 
tongue used in the land. The unfortunate man had not 
counted the cost, or considered that French and German 
would not avail to overthrow Mahometanism : his money 
was all spent; he had no friend or comforter in the land, 


fall of snow; and the “ climate of the bears,” as Pro.|and every door of the natives was closed against him. 


In despair, he turned his back at last on the cedars of 
Lebanon, and the rocks and streams so famous of old, 
on whose banks he was driven forth as an outcast, and 
nearly beaten to death. We advised him to embark 
without delay for his native land of snows and storms, 
and be thankful that he had not been martyred ; yet, ere 
he went, he spoke often and fervently of his baffled 
hopes, and his pale check was flushed, as the phantom 
scene of his conversions still rose before him. Never 
did a missionary go forth with so wild an air and so un- 
prepared a mind. Was there no field for the exercise of 
zeal, and knowledge, and skill, even of the utmost, in 
his own city of Geneva, where the pure and beautiful 
doctrines of Christ have of late been so invaded, so dark- 
ened, even by the hands of the pastors? Socinianism has 
long been prevalent in that city, as well as on the shores 
of the lake; but now, the majority of the ministers have 
publicly renounced some of the most consoling and 
essential articles of their faith. It is chiefly in the 
country, in hamlet and village, that the simple and sin- 
cere influence of religion is to be sought, both in teacher 


rock, that had fallen from the mountains above, lay here| 4nd people. 


Farther up the valley, to the north, was a little village, 
with a comfortable auberge : each cottage had its garden, 








was a different abode, tenanted some years ago by anj|neatly laid out. Taking some provisions and wine, we 
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